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A MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS. 


IX. 
YELLOW FEVER. 


Dox’? shrug Peg shoulders, reader, at the 
heading of these paragraphs; for I am not 
upon the threshold of any physiological details ; 
Jam not commencing a medica! treatise which 
would be valuable in its way to the London 
Lancet or to various Journals of the Faculty 
which moulder in drug smelling laboratories, 
or journey with emigrants upon trunk covers ; 
| have no intention of boring the literary world 
with a diagnosis of the disease which accom- 
panies cholera and plague in the catalogue so 
often pondered by nervous le. But having 
had an encounter with “ Yellow Jack” I deem 
not ungenerous upon my part to say a few 
things about him; especially as he is at times 
no uuimportant sojourner of the Crescent City. 

Not that I know his birth and origin; not 
at I am in possession of full particulars 
egarding his nurture or education ; not that 
Jam intimately acquainted with his domestic 
habits; not that I have phrenologized him and 
Hiscovered his most secret characteristics. 
las! (the interjection is thrown in at the 
thought of my inability to convert into waste 
paper the pamphlets that have been published 
> prove or disprove that the breath of Yellow 
ack was infectious and contagious—one or 
"and to be shunned like the lepers who 
sluvered in olden time around the walls of 

salem) alas! I say, [ cannot settle the 
A rae he 29 have hitherto puzzled 
4 isciples of Hippocrates, on this 
puvject; and which have caused pabectn a 
a among the members of the 
inne as a heavy meat pie at a medical 
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jThroughout the ‘winter in New Orleans the 
icles c” rather in conversational 

s. To the “old inhabitants” it is an old 
ete unacclimated it is like allusions 
Nhat first ssory note due six months 
ence which figures on the books of a young 
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| tops of new carriages, discussions upon the 
fever are agitated. Will it come this season ? 
Do P ge stay and weather it? Does Dr. Stone 
or Dr. Kennedy go to the Virginia springs this 
summer ?—et cetera, ad infinitum, are questions 
rife everywhere. The yearly members of the 
Board of Health become characters for ocular 
interest as they walk about the streets. Their 
nods and winks and various gestures are scru- 
tinized with great care; and should any of 
them be suffering under dyspepsia or any other 
complaint productive of a long face and sour 


| sations of his mind and body the ensuing day, 
can well imagine how one feels under an attack 
of yellow fever. A civil war is raging in the 
stomach, while the temples and the pulse beat 
a tatoo for the engagement. The head feels 
as if filled with molten lead which is burning 
the eyeballs. The back is like an unhinged 
door. You seem infatuated with a desire to 
immortalize yourself by a discovery of per- 
petual motion, and influenced thereby toss 
from side to side like a rudderless vessel off the 
banks of Newfoundland. Daylight becomes a 





speech, an article on Yellow Fever is sure to 
get into the Gazettes, either editorially or by 
avor of some “ X. Y. Z.” correspondent. 

July comes, and perhaps a ‘ case” is announ- 
ced atthe Hospital. The very timid have long 
since left the city ; a few fearful swaggerers 
have remained and now take the alarm. 
Trunks are being packed everywhere, and the 
Steamboat lists anxiously scanned, when the 
Secretary of the Board of Health picks out 
the most humane looking quill in his escrutoire 
and says to the public in very readable type 
the next day, “ only sporadic.” Ah! sporadic ; 
and the temporary alarm subsides. One, two, 
three, four, five cases in a day soon occur, but 
stillnomore alarm. “They are only sporadic ! 
The Board of Health says so; the Sexton’s 
book says so; the sun shines as healthily on 
the St. Charles’s Dome every morning; why 
should I fear ?” cries the shoe-quaking citizenas 
he sips his morning coffee. Very fine logic all 
this, but one naturally asks what difference 
does it make whether one dies sporadically or 
otherwise. 

Perhaps soon the deaths increase, and the 
Board of Health are compelled to hang out 
their newspaper banners with the word epi- 
demic very conspicuous thereon. ‘The word 
is a perfect sesame. At its pronunciation, the | 
bar-rooms become almost deserted ; the jolly 
bank-runners carry their funds fearlessly under 
their arms, for the pickpockets are not to be 
found; merchants read the papers behind their 
counters or write letters to their absent wives ; 
the clerks, most of them of the unacclimated, 
talk over the subject and display unheard of 
learning upon matters of medical interest ; the 
theatres are closed, except perhaps the little 





nuisance. The most fascinating of tongues 
loses its eloquence. Ice is the greatest of lux- 
uries, and you would not sell the bit which 
covers your eyes (napkin enveloped) for place 
or money. The blankets around you awaken 
the most profound disgust for everything 
woollen. If you are a nervous man you sigh ; 
ifa stout man you groan. You can no more 
sleep than cana man after imbibing six cups 
of green tea at a New England sociable. 

The chances of a patient’s recovery vary 
with the degrees of favor his physician enjoys 
at the shop of the Apothecary. If he have 
a nephew or a cousin in the drug line the pa- 
tient is a dead man from the second day ; if he 
have read Dr. Dickson and Hahnemann, and 
be a profound thinker upon medical science, 
supplying its deficiencies, improving its crudi- 
ties, and softening its extravagances by the 
results of observation, the patient is probably a 
confirmed convalescent the fifth day. 

A convalescent! The mere yen ae rar 
with fever ; with flushed face, and baked eye- 
balls, and stiff back, is the least item in the 
disease. The getting well is the most ha- 
zardous and the most amerne: To have a 
strong craving appetite, but a frame so weak 
it trembles with the raising of a hand; to hear 
the delicacies of the season cried by each pass- 
ing marchande tresh, like her stock, from the 
St. Mary market or the environs of Carollton, 
but to know they are one and all tabooed 
articles; to hear the rattling of knives and 
forks and spoons in adjoining rooms at well 
furnished tables, but be compelled to supply all 
the adjuncts by your excited imagination ; to 
inhale the savor from neighboring kitchens as 








National hard by the egg and coffee woman | 
in the Poydras market ; the steamboats at the | 
Levee may be counted at a glance ; the ship- | 
ping look like November forests; the papers | 
are barren of domestic news; and the arrivals | 
of produce and of strangers at the Hotels are 
few indeed. Girod street,and Julia street, and 
the New Shell road, and Circus street, and Rue 
de Conti are dotted through the day with 
hearses and carriages on their way to the 
Protestant Yard, or the a Lagaes Grove, or the 
Cemetery of St. Louis. An ominous look'n 
cart stands at the door of the Charity Hospital. 
3 tagre gigs rattle around. The list of 
y interments head the editorials in each 
poseite, as being the most interesting item for 
ome and interior subscribers. 
Any one who after a “hard day’s work” of 
mental labor in midsummer, has at an eveni 
jollification finished three bottles of i 
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your classical memories whisper of Tantalus; 
to think of the bills of fare you have run your 
eye over in times past as you find yourself 
restricted to a wineglass of ale per diem, fed 
out in hourly spoonfuls, and crackers in meat 
broth given you as sparingly; these are 
real annoyances of yellow fever. 

And this not for a day ; but perhaps for a 
week ; the while nervous friends and timid 
relatives fill your gaping mouth or dim your 
hungry eye, with stories of unfortunate con- 
valescents to whom an untimely ie, or an 
unlucky ice cream, or an injudicious beef- 
steak, have given the fatal relapse. The man 
who possesses a small modicum of self-denial 
will fare very badly in the hands of Yellow 
Jack, even if he survive the prostration. 

What renders the presence of yellow fever 
in the city, and its rod of power as laid upon 
patient ks, doubly di e, is the 
almost invariable accompaniment of unsuspi- 








cham and retired to bed ina badly ven- 
tilated apartment and who can recall the sen- 


ciously fine weather ; clear skies ; and cooling 
er ny ca To have a pestilence brooding 
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in the common summer weather of New Or- 
Jeans is like suffering a malicious drowning in 
the waters of Lake George near its most ro- 
mantic neighborhoods. 

Shortly after my recovery from an early 
visitation of the pestilential epidemic, it,was 
my wont of pleasant August evenings to 
saunter about the city, and examine the 
various characteristics of summer population ; 
and compare the differences in the look of 
streets and houses then, with the appearances 
they wore a few months back. In the second 
municipality dozens of houses, side by side, 
would scarcely manifest signs of inmate life. 
The closed shutters ; the dusty pavement; the 
silent rooms; spoke forcibly of disease and 
flight. And thus, in walking through St. 
Charles street, after passing the beautiful La- 
fayette Square (if ever a park within city 

undaries preaches eloquently upon the de- 
lights o¢ fresh air and greenwood shade, this 
square, put upon the business vertebra of the 
city, discourses thereon most forcibly), it was 
something gegen. noticeable to always find 
one bijou of a cottage open, as in the merry 
spring time; the parlors, barely above the 
street level, exposed to the evening breeze; 
and cheerful voices and merry tones, and often 
pleasing music issuing forth. Occasionally, 
too, the graceful form of a sprightly girl sat 
by the half-curtained window, looking out 
into the almost deserted street, while every 
passer by who trod the flag-stones before her, 
seemed to catch a lighter step as he went on. 
Curiosity learned for me that she was the 
daughter of a physician—motherless, and an 
pus child. Her father an adventurer, and an 
enthusiastic apostle of his art. He had chosen 
New Orleans for his abode, leaving behind 
a happy home in an eastern state, and many a 

memory connected with it. He was 
studying the pyr m. epidemic, and his 
daughter would not desert him. And there, 
visited sometimes by summer residents, they 
lived on watching the time when they would 
have to conduct the usual encounter with 


One night I found the shutters closed: 
they are gone, I said, to pass away an even- 
ing at some friend’s residence. The next 
night the same deserted look. My thoughts 
were ominous, and from a sale ser- 
vant I learned that both father and daughter 
were ill,“ but not badly taken, they would 
soon be well.” 

Both were ill together. They had not 
thought of this perhaps. The father counted 
on os way 4 a sick daughter—his tender- 
est patient: the daughter hoped to have been 
a nurse to the father, and so discharge the 
pious offices of love. 

The tale is soon told. The father lived— 
the daughter died. And the tears start into 
my eyes even now as I think of the look that 
father’s countenance wore, as a week after- 
wards I met him slowly walking through a 
retired street; a blasted future, and a regret- 
ful past, clouding the present which should 
have been so bright. It is but a simple tale 
from a class whose numbers are too mourn- 
fully frequent when the pestilence walketh 
by night, and wasteth at noonday. 





Or Jzstixe.—« It is good to make a jest, but 
not to make a trade of jesting. The Earl of 
Leicester, knowing that Queen Elizabeth was 
much delighted to see a gentleman dance well, 
brought the master of a dancing-school to dance 
before her: ‘ Pish, said the Queen, ‘ it is his pro- 


ra le not see him’ Re. it not 
where ag &@ Master-quality, but where it attend- 
perfections.”—Fuller’s Holy State. 
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written as an ap to the Parlia ; 
cial af Gon, oltiammaed heck publishine 
The subject expands to the great cause 4 
human freedom, and involves the Privileges 
and duties of the individual. It covers sie) 
modern questions as strict temperance legis, 
lation, the international copyright; the 
former by opposing that practice whic, 
transfers mo uties from the individual ;, 
the state; the latter by the guarantees whic), 
it seeks against the circulation and perv. 
sions of books. Take this passage on the 
apse subject of the personal responsibilis; 
t shows, too, the variety of Milton’s power 
in his prose writings. The humor of th 
merchant’s religion is exquisite. 


“* Well knows he who uses to consider, thy: 
our faith and knowledge thrives by exercise, x 
well as our limbs and complexion. Truth x 
compared in scripture toa streaming fountaiy: 
if her waters flow not in a perpetual progressioy 
they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity 
and tradition. A man may be a heretic in the 
truth; and if he believes things only becayy 
his pastor says so, or the assembly so deter. 
mines, without knowing other reason, thoug) 
his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds 
becomes a heresy. There is not any burden 
that some would gladlier post off to another, 
than the charge and care of their religiog, 
There be, who knows not that there be? of 
protestants and professors, who live and die in 
as errant and implicit faith, as any lay papist of 
Loretto. 

« A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure ani 
to his profits, finds religion to be a traffic » 
entangled, and of so many piddling accounts 
that of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep: 
stock going upon that trade. What should he 
do? Fain he would have the name to be reli- 
gious, fain he would bear up with his neighbos 
in that. What does he therefore, but resolves 
to give over toiling, and to find himself out som 
factor, to whose care and credit he may comnit 
the whole managing of his religious affairs; 
some divine of note and estimation that must te. 
To him he adheres, resigns the whole warehouse 
of his religion, with all the locks and keys, into 
his custody; and indeed makes the very pers 
of that man his religion ; esteems his associating 
with him a sufficient evidence and commendalory 
of his own piety. So that a man may say hisrel- 
gion is now no more within himself, but is te 
come a dividual movable, and goes and come 
near him, according as that good man frequett 
the house. He entertains him, gives bis 

ifts, feasts him, lodges him ; his religiou cows 

ome at night, prays, is liberally supped 
and sumptuously laid to sleep; rises, 1s su 
and after the malmsey, or some well-spice 
bruage, and better breakfasted, than He whet 
pers epnstite would have gladly fed ® 
green figs between Bethany and Jerusalem, bs 
religion walks abroad at eight, and leavesiis kind 
entertainer in the shop trading all day witht 
his religion. 

** Another sort there be, who when they *@ 
that all things shall be ordered, all things" 
lated and settled; nothing written dwt 7 

asses through the custom-house of certain! 
icans that have the tonnaging and poundagiig 
of all free-spoken truth, will straight give -~ 
selves ap into your hands, make them and ¢ 
them out what religion ye please: there 
lights, there be recreations and jolly pas™ 
that will fetch the day about from sun (0% 
and rock the tedious year as in a ¢eli 4 
dream. What need they torture their beste 
that which others have taken so strictly, , 
unalterably into their own purveying: 

- ihe denise wee . a a ~ one 
our knowledge will bri 
people. How goodly, and bow to be wa 
were such an obedient unanimity as - ts 
a fine conformity would it starch vs ve 7 
Doubtless a staunch and solid piece of "9 
work as any January could freeze togethe’ 
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MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 

The Prose Works of John Milton, with a 
Preface, Preliminary Remarks, and Notes. 
By J. A. St. John.—Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary. 3 vols, New York: Bangs, Platt & 
Co. 

We have heretofore had occasion to notice 

the good service Mr. Bohn is rendering to 

the cause of literature, by his excellent and 
exceedingly cheap editions of standard au- 
thors, previously locked up in quartos or con- 
fined to the libraries of the curious.* A few 
years since, and but a small number even 
of those who called themselves well read, 
knew much of the prose writings of John 
Milton. It was not the fashion to study the 
old worthies of English thought and the best 
school of her learning, and even yet another 
motive may operate in causing these writings 
to be less hiowa than they deserve to be— 
the bitterness, the ultraism, and, on the ques- 
tion of divorce, the wrong-headedness of the 
writer. A still more influential and con- 
stantly acting cause of neglect is the disci- 
pline of mind, the maturity of scholarship, 
which are requisite to appreciate these com- 
positions. They are not constructed on the 
principle of learning made easy, that he who 
runs may read, but they, with everything of 
the highest order of excellence in literature, 
require the prepared mind, the soul expe- 
rienced in the knowledge of good and evil, 
of the utmost force of man’s moral nature on 
this earth—that no particle of their life-giving 
power may be lost. When read by the 
thoroughly instructed man, of naturally capa- 
cious soul, it matters very little what may 
be his opinions in history or theology, or how 
they may be opposed to the tract before him : 
he sees in every word the will and experience 
of a great mind, whatever may be the topic— 
thoughts, not uttered at random, but the re- 
solved conclusions of powers which took in 
their range the construction of “ Paradise 

Lost.” In this spirit the prose works of 

Milton shguld be read—not always to test a 

point of orthodoxy or an affair of state, but to 

enrich the conceptions of that living world 
in the individual which is now worth more 
than the kingdom of Charles or the forgotten 

“re we of the saints. Yet for purposes of 

historical investigation, or for religious belief, 

that study is not useless, We would say, 
only, that removing all per centages of error, 
enough remains of the man. Let the last be 
apparent and felt: we have little fear of the 
errors. A strong mind will find more argu- 
ment in Milton against license in divorce 
than in favor of it—that is to say, the stern 
sense of duty, the heroic conscientiousness 
which inform so much of his writings, will 
arm the soul against the desire or the practice 
of an effeminate liberty. We learn more 
from the errors of a great mind than from 
the virtues of a little one; and this, because 
there is so much more of virtue mixed up 
with the former. 

Mr. Bohn, therefore, we think, has done 
well in cpio a well-printed edition of 

Milton’s Prose orks for popular cireulation 

—in volumes (preferable to the previous 

octavos) which may be carried about with 

one readily handled. These are books 
which all may profit by. Take, for instance, 
that wonderful tract, close as a compact 

Greek nation, the Areopagitiea—professedly 
* A supply of these books may be found at the auction 


store of Platt & Co., in way, at the lowest 
terms, either for wholesale or retail purchasers. 
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We used to think there were some fine 


s in this treatise, but on looking for | h 


them again we are compelled to give up the 
search, for every line is of sterling weight and 
authority. To how many things in every 
day affairs does the following apply besides 
the licensing of books—the true political 
economist’s argument, from the impossibi- 
lity “of many things, so frequently ne- 
glected— 

« Another reason, whereby to make it plain 
that this order will miss the end it seeks, con- 
sider by the quality which ought to be in every 
license, It cannot be denied, but that he who 
is made judge to sit upon the birth or death of 
books, whether they may be wafted into this 
world or not, had need to be aman above the 
common measure, both studious, learned, and 
judicious; there may be else no mean mistakes 
in the censure of what is passable or not ; which 
is also no mean injury. If he he of such worth 
as behoves him, there cannot be a more tedious 
and unpleasing journeywork, a greater loss of 
time levied upon his head, than to be made the 

rpetual reader of unchosen books and pamph- 
lets ofttimes huge volumes. There is no book 
that is acceptable, unless at certain seasons; 
but to be enjoined the reading of that at all 
times, and in a hand scarce legible, whereof three 
pages would not down at any time in the fairest 
print, is an imposition I cannot believe how he 
that values time, and his own studies, or is but 
of a sensible nostril, should be able to endure. 
In this one thing I crave leave of the present 
licensers to be pardoned for so thinking: who 
doubtless took this office up, looking on it 
through their obedience to the parliament, 
whose command, perhaps, made all things seem 
easy and unlaborious to them ; but that this short 
trial hath wearied them out already, their own 
expressions and excuses to them who make so 
many journeys to solicit their licence, are tes- 
timony enough. Seeing therefore those, who 
now possess the employment, by all evident 
signs wish themselves well rid of it, and that no 
man of worth, none that is not a plain unthritt 
of his own hours, is ever likely to succeed 
them, except he mean to put himself to the 
salary of a press corrector, we may easily foresee 
what kind of licensers we are to expect here- 
after, either ignorant, imperious, and remiss, or 
basely pecuniary. This is what I had to show, 
wherein this order cannot conduce to that end 
whereof it bears the intention.” 


We might, in this way, go through these 
volumes, finding some profitable matter every- 
where. We have made these brief remarks 
to indicate the grounds of a just appreciation 
of Milton’s prose, without any desire to dis- 
cuss his particular opinions. 


. MARDI. 
Mardi: and a Voyage Thither. By Herman 


Melville. 2 vols. Harper & Brothers. 
we SECOND PAPER. 

E left our voyager newly alighted in Mardi. 
He had fallen into the hospitable hands of King 
Media, who took a fancy to him as he had to 
his godship before. The king patronized a 
wooden image of Taji in his temple at Odo. 
Thither they sail, and Taji is conducted to the 
presence of the idol, and enthroned in his 
place. Do demi-gods eat, is the first question 
asa luscious platter of fruit is set upon the 
altar. This is decided in the affirmative by the 
prompt poy of Media, who is a demi- 
as well as a king, and thereafter all hesita 





this new condition, familiarizing himself with 
Ps hospitalities of royalty, ia fal M4 

© very reasonably it with himself 
upon this wise:—“Look to thy ways then, 
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Taji, thought I, and carry not thy crest too 
high. Of a surety, thou hast more peers than 
inferiors. Thou art overtopped all round. 
Bear thyself discreetly and not haughtily, 
Taji. It will not answer to give thyself airs. 
Abstain from all consequential allusions to the 
other world, and the genteel deities among 
whom thou hast circled. Sport not too 
jauntily thy raiment, because it is novel in 
Mardi; nor boast of the fleetness of thy 
Chamois, because itis unlike acanoe. Vaunt 
not of thy pedigree, Taji; for Media himself 
will measure it with thee there by the furlong. 
Be not a ‘snob,’ Taji. So then, weighing all 
things well, and myself severely, I resolved to 
follow my Mentor’s wise counsel; neither 
arrogating aught, nor abating of just dues; 
but circulating freely, sociably, and frankly, 
among the gods, heroes, high-priests, kings, 
and gentlemen, that made up the principalities 
of Mardi.” 

King Media is very much of a king, an ave- 
rage specimen of the class, that is to saya 
thorough conservative, quite in favor of the 
established order of things, administers justice 
like the lion in the fable, and lives well and 
dogmatizes roundly. He is a good host at 
home, accompanies T'aji in a tour throughout 
Mardi, and approves himself a sound gentle- 
manly fellow, though not at all in advanee of 
the age. There is a philosophical account of 
the man and his island, which was not all 
rose-colored, as we shall see :— 


THE SORROWS OF ODO. 


“ Now needs it to be said, that Odo was no 
land of pleasure unalloyed, and plenty without a 
pause !—Odo, in whose lurking-places infants 
turned from breasts, whence flowed no nourish- 
ment. Odo, in whose inmost haunts, dark groves 
were brooding, passing which you heard most dis- 
mal cries, and voices cursing Media. There men 
were scourged ; their crime, a heresy ; the heresy, 
that Media was no demigod. For this they 
shrieked. ‘fheir. fathers shrieked before ; their 
fathers, who, tormented, said, ‘ Happy we to 
groan, that our children’s children may be glad.’ 
But their children’s children howled. Yet these, 
too, echoed previous generations, and loudly 
swore, ‘ The pit that’s dug for us may prove ano- 
ther’s grave.’ 

« But let all pass. To look at, and to roam 
about of holidays, Odo seemed a happy land. 
The palm-trees waved—though here and there 
you marked one sere and palsy-smitten; the 
flowers bloomed—though dead ones mouldered in 
decay ; the waves ran up the strand in glee— 
though, receding, they sometimes left behind bones 
mixed with shells. 

“ But else than these, no sign of death was seen 
throughout the isle. Did men in Odo live for aye? 
Was Ponce de Leon’s fountain there? For near 
and far you saw no ranks and files of graves, no 
generations harvested in winrows. In Odo, no 
hard-hearted nabob slept beneath a gentle epitaph ; 
no requiescat in pace mocked a sinner damned ; 
no memento mori admonished men to live while 
yet they might. Here Death hid his skull; and 
hid it in the sea, the common sepulchre of Odo. 
Not dust to dust, but dust to brine ; not hearses, 
but canoes. For all who.died upon that isle 
were carried out beyond the outer reef, and there 
were buried with their sires’ sires. Hence came 
the thought, that of gusty nights, when round the 
isles, and high towards heaven, flew the white reef’s 
rack and foam, that then and there, kept chatter- 
ing watch and ward, the myriads that were ocean 
tombed 


« But why these watery obsequies ? 

“ Odo was but a little isle, and must the living 
make way for the dead, and Life’s small colony 
a Sietes by Death’s grim hosts ; me the gaunt 

amerlane o’erspread the tented pastures 
of the Khan ? 
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«“ And now, what follows, said these Islanders ; 
‘ Why sow corruption in the soil which yields us 
life? We would not pluck our grapes from over 
graves. This earth’s an urn for flowers, not for 
ashes.’ 

“ They said that Oro, the supreme, had male a 
cemetery of the sea. 

«“ And what more glorious grave? Was Mau- 
solus more sublimely urned? Or do the minster- 
lamps that burn before the tomb of Charlemagne, 
show more of pomp, than all the stars that blaze 
above the shipwrecked mariner? 

* But no more of the dead; men shrug their 
shoulders, and love not their company ; though 
full soon we shall all have them for fellows.” 


We soon embark upon a tour of the Islands 
coming early upon a highly poetical legend re- 
lated by the old chronicler, Braid-Beard, of a 
young sovereign, who, in accordance with an 
ancient prophecy, was confined to the royal 
groves of his island, which he could not pass. 
The life of man bound even by the most luxu- 
rious restraints, is still slavery. In the condi- 
tion of this prince we have a picture of rene cm 
satiety, of a man immersed in every tropical de- 
light of this sensuous world, but unable to 
escape the shadow of himself. The descrip- 
tions of the natural scenery of his retreat of 
Willamilla, of its hanging _— and seques- 
tered gardens, of its regal device of the twin 
palaces of the Morning and Afternoon, follow- 
ing the course of the sun, of the feastings and 
banquetings, not unmingled with more solemn 
tints; all these are in the highest style of in- 
vention, oriental richness, fo moral truthful- 
ness to the whole race of man. Many a 
reader will turn back again and again after he 
has concluded this book, accomplishing the 
many wanderings through the isles of Mardi, 
to the sensuous, arte. es Donjalolo, impri- 
soned monarch of Willamilla. But we pass 
on, relieved by a glimpse of another little 
world, a limited one, but still actual, where 
mortals only dream and sleep. 


NORA-BAMMA. 


“ Still onward gliding, the lagoon a calm. 

“Hours pass; and full before us, round and 
green, a Moslem turban by us floats—Nora-Bam- 
ma, Isle of Nods. 

“ Noon-tide rolls its flood. Vibrates the air, 
and trembles. And by illusion optical, thin-draped 
in azure haze, drift here and there the brilliant 
lands: swans, peacock-plumaged, sailing through 
the sky. Down to the earth hath heaven come ; 
hard telling sun-clouds from the isles. 

“And high in air nods Nora-Bamma. Nid- 
nods its tufted summit like three ostrich plumes ; 
its beetling crags, bent poppies, shadows, willowy 
shores, all nod ; its streams are murmuring down 
the hills; its wavelets hush the shore. 

“ Who dwells in Nora-Bamma? Dreamers, 
hypochondriacs, somnambulists ; who, from the 
cark and care of outer Mardi fleeing, in the pop- 
py’s jaded odors, seek oblivion for the past, and 
ecstasies to come. : 

“ Open-eyed, they sleep and dream ; on their 
roof-trees, grapes unheeded drop. In Nora- 
Bamma, whispers are as shouts ; and at a zephyr’s 
breath, from the woodlands shake the leaves, as of 
humming-birds, a flight. 

« All this spake Braid-Beard, of the isle. How 
that none ere touched its strand, without render- 
ing instant tribute of a nap; how those who 
thither voyaged, in golden quest of golden gourds, 
fast dropped asleep, ere one was plucked ; wak- 
ing not till night; how that you must needs rub 
hard your eyes, would you wander through the 
isle ; and how that silent spectres would be met, 
haunting twilight groves and dreamy meads ; 
hither gliding, thither fading, end or purpose 
none. 


“ True or false, so much for Mohi’s Nora- 
Bamma. 
« But as we floated on, it looked the place de- 
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scribed. We yawned, and yawned, as crews of 


may; as in warm Indian seas, their win- | land 


nowing sails all swoon, when by them glide’ 
some opium argosic.” 

But other matter is before us. Passing 
over then the “ rare sport at Ohonoo,” a grand 
surf-bathing scene, the legend of the precipice 
of Mondo, we would pause for the sake of the 
good cheer awhile with one Borabolla, the jolly 
old lord of Mondoldo. In his house as in that of 
Chaucer’s “Frankelein,” it snowed meat and 
drink, if we may heighten this luxurious image 
applying it to a tropical locality. He is the 
sign and apology for all fat men—* Round all 
over; round of eye and of head ; and like the 
jolly round Earth, roundest and biggest about 
the Equator—Rare old Borabolla! thou wert 
made for dining out; thy ample mouth an in- 
let for good cheer, and a sally-port for good 
humor.” But we cannot follow him in his 
little excursions, so well provisioned, slow of 
gp though they were, but must on. In- 

» we despair in any way of giving an 
account of the multifold contents of this well 
filled book, laden deep as a Spanish argosy 
with many an ingot of gold and silver in the 
hold, many quaint articles of antique work- 
manship, men and women moving about on the 
deck with strange dresses, but with hearts and 
heads of the universal make, while around in 
the winds is blowing a steady life-giving 
breath of good ante, Deol 

We soon approach Maramma, the sacred 
isle of the heathen pontiff. They explore all 
its recesses, watch the manners of its inhabit- 
ants, visit its idols at the great Morai, and its 
idol manufacturer, Hevaneva—a ue a 
and ae picture of priestcraft truly, di 
cult to touch upon even in heathendom, for 
even in those grim wooden idols, man has 
| a locked the precious riches of his 

In fact it is beginning to be pretty evident 
now to the reader that this Mardi into which 
he has been led, in spite of the glorious feast- 
ing, and drinking, and lounging, the eloquent 
dissertations on Meerschaums and the like, is 

uite a serious region after all. Indeed is it, 
or Mardi expands before us from the coral- 
cinctured isle of summer seas, the reef-girt 
lagune-watered atoll of Polynesia, with its 
chieftain palms and Eden gardens, into a wider 
circuit, broad as that enveloped by old ocean 
on the wonderous shield of Achilles. The sea 
has many isles, and the continents are but isles 
in Mardi—Mardi is the world. Be not surprised 
then, reader, at finding thyself flitting about, 
here and there, among its characters, or at 
seeing thy birthplaceand country figured on its 
ample map. hat is this isle of Dominora 
its king Bello, of Vivenza, this Porpheero, 
with its volcanic eruption—marvellously like 
John Bull, America, and Republican France ! 
Verily his subjects should not be displeased at 
the portraiture of King Bello—John Bull in 
Otaheitan guise. 


KING BELLO, 


“ He was an arsenal to behold: Upon his head 
the hereditary crown of Dominora,—a helmet of 
the eea-porcupine’s hide, bristling all over with 

ikes, in front displaying a river-horse’s horn, 
levelled to the charge; thrust through his ears 
were arrows; and from his dyed shark- 
skin girdle, depended a kilt of strung javelins. 

“The broad chest of Bello was the chart of 
Mardi. Tattooed in sea-blue were all the groups 
and clusters of the Archipelago ; and every time 
he breathed, rose and fell the isles, as by a tide: 
Dominora full upon his heart. 

“ His sturdy thighs were his triumphal arch ; 
whereon, in numerous medallions, crests, and 











shields, were blazoned all his victories by sea and 


“ His strong right arm was Dominora’s scroll of 
Fame, where all her heroes saw their names re- 
corded.—An endless roll ! 

“ In stature, Bello was a mountaineer: but, as 
over some tall tower impends the hill-side cliff, so 
Bello’s Athos hump hung over him. Could it be, 
as many of his nobles held, that the old monarch’s 
hump was his sensorium and source of strength ; 
full of nerves, muscles, ganglions, and tendons? 
Yet, year by year it grew, ringed like the bole of 
his palms. The toils of war increased it. But 
another skirmish with the isles, said the wiseacres 
of Porpheero, and Bello’s mount will crush him. 

“ Against which calamity to guard, his medicos 
and Sangrados sought the hump’s reduction. But 
down it would not come. Then by divers mystic 
rites, his magi tried. Making a deep pit, many 
teeth they dropped therein. But they could not 
fill it. Hence, they called it the Sinking Pit, for 
bottom it had none. Nevertheless, the magi said, 
when this pit is filled, Bello’s hump you'll see no 
more. ‘ Then, hurrah for the hump "’ cried the no- 
bles, ‘for he will never hurl it off. Long life to 
the hump! By the hump we will rally and die! 
Cheer up, King Bello! Stand up, old king ! 

« But these were they, who wher “heir sovereign 
went abroad, with that Athos on his back, follow- 
ed idly in its shade; while Bello leaned heavily 
upon his people, staggering as they went. 

“ Aye, sorely did Bello’s goodly stature lean ; 
but though many swore he soon must fall ; never- 
theless, like Pisa’s Leaning Tower, he may long 
lean over, yet never nod. 

“ Visiting Dominora in a friendly way, in good 
time, we found King Bello very affable ; in hospi- 
tality, almost exceeding portly Borabolla : Octo- 
ber-plenty reigned throughout his palace borders. 


” ” * a7 ” 


“ Now, Bello was a great geographer, and land 
surveyor, and gauger of the seas. Terraqueous 
Mardi, he was continually exploring in quest of 
strange empires. Much he loved to take the alti- 
tude of lofty mountains, the depth of deep rivers, 
the breadth of broad isles. Upon the highest 
pinnacles of commanding capes and promonto- 
ries, he loved to hoist his flag. He circled Mardi 
with his watch-towers: and the distant voyager 
passing wild rocks in the remotest waters, was 
startled by hearing the tattoo, or the reveille, beat- 
ing from hump-backed Bello’s omnipresent drum. 
Among Antarctic glaciers, his shrill bugle calls 
mingled with the scream of the gulls; and so im- 
pressed seemed universal nature with the sense of 
his dominion, that the very clouds in heaven never 
sailed over Dominora without rendering the tribute 
of a shower; whence the air of Dominora was 
more moist than that of any other clime.” 


And what of Vivenza? Hope and good cheer, 
and with fair play all around, some satire. 


VIVENZA. 


“In good round truth, and as if an impartialist 
from Arcturus spoke it, Vivenza was a noble land. 
Like a young tropic tree she stood, laden down 
with greenness, myriad blossoms, and the ripened 
fruit thick-hanging from one bough. She was 
promising as the morning. 

“ Or Vivenza might be likened to St. John, feed- 
ing on locusts and wild honey, and with prophetic 
voice, crying to the nations from the wilderness. 
Or, child-like, standing among the old robed kings 
and emperors of the Archipelago, Vivenza seemed 
a young Messiah, to whose discourse the bearded 
Rabbis bowed. 

“So seemed Vivenza in its better aspect. 
Nevertheless, Vivenza was a braggadocio in 
Mardi; the only brave one ever known. As an 
army of spurred and crested roosters, her people 
chanticleered at the resplendent rising of their sun. 
For shame, Vivenza! Whence thy undoubted 
valor? Did ye not bring it with ye from the bold 
old shores of Dominora, where there is a fulness 
of it left?) What isle but Dominora could have 
supplied thee with that stiff spine of thine ?—That 
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heart of boldest beat? Oh, Vivenza! know that 


true grandeur is too big for a boast; and nations 
as well as men, may be too clever to be great.” j 


Is not this sign of a true manhood, when an 
American author lifts his voice boldly to tel] 
the truth to his country people? There has 
been a time when the land could not bear this 
strong meat, but forsooth must be fed on 
windy adulation. As she grows stronger, and 
girts herself for stouter enterprises, she a 

rs less afraid to look at her own faults, 


his is a good sign! Mardi probes yet 


“ee 

. States and kingdoms, however, do not touch 
the whole matter yet. The individual world of 
man, the microcosm, is to be explored and na- 
vigated. To this must all true literature 
come at last. The Poets but begin 


in gladness 
Whereof in the end comes despondency and sadness. 


There is no such thing as trifling in a genu- 
ine book. Set even a Thomas Hood, lightest 
of word-wreathers, down to spin rhymes, and 
we find ourselves soon caught in a mesh in 
which the soul is struggling. Most mirthful, 
most serious of men was Hood. Set a Rabe- 
lais upon invention, with the widest range of 
the earthy, and there will be solemnity enough 
under his grotesque hood. The irony of Swift, 
and his persecution of humanity, but prove his 
love for the race. Is it not significant that 
our American mariner, beginning with pleasant 
pictures of his Pacific Ocean, should soon 
sweep beyond the current of his isles into this 
world of high discourse: revolving the condi- 
tion, the duties, the destiny of men? No va- 
grant lounger, truly, into booths of litera- 
ture, where frivolous wit is sold in the fashion 
of the hour, but a laborious worker, of a rare 
discipline, on our American book shelves. 

Mardi is a species of Utopia—or rather a 
satiric vo in which we discover—human 
nature. There is a world of poetical, thought- 
ful, ingenious mora) writing in it which Em- 
erson would not disclaim—gleams of high- 
raised fancy, quaint assemblages of facts in the 
learned spirit of Burton and the Doctor. Mardi 
exhibits the most various reflection and read- 
ing. It is an extraordinary book. 

We have indicated but a part of its contents, 
not the whole. The party embraced on the 
voyage with ang Media include a specula- 
tive, moralizing philosopher, Babbalanja, very 
fond of quoting from the ancient writings of 
one Bardianna (a species of Herr Teulels- 


| droch authority, an eloquent author, and quite 
| to the point), and occasionally 


tting into the 
regions of the incomprehensible; a youthful 
poet Yoomy, a fair type of the class, all sensi- 
ility and expression; the antiquarian Mobi. 
As doe our unphilosophic friend Jarl, of the first 
volume, he seems to have not been wanted in 
this learned company ; so he was left behind at 
one of the islands to be killed off by the ne 
tives. The discourse of these parties is ge 
nerally very poetical, at times quite edifying, 
excepting when they get into the clouds, 
attempting to handle the problem of the un 


verse. 

Mardi will undoubtedly add to Mr. Mel- 
ville’s reputation. The public will discover '" 
him, at least, a capital essayist, in addition to 
the fascinating novelist and painter of sea life. 
In these there can be no question of his pow- 
ers. We might multiply instances of inge 
nious thought, raised a subtle fancy, 


point to the slender resources of savage ns 

upon which he has built up the ad 
superstructure of manners 

But enough. It will be felt thet 


and probable 
character. 
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America has gained an author of innate force 
and steady % , @ man with material and 
work in him—who has respect for his —- 
jn company with original powers of a hig 
order; with whom the public, we trust, ma 
walk hand in hand, heart in heart, throu 
many good years of goodly productiveness. 


WILLIS’S LETTERS. 


Rural Letters and other Records of Thought at 
Leisure, written in the intervals of more 
hurried literary labor. By N. Parker Willis. 
New York : er & Scribner. 1849. 


We think the admirers of the writings of Mr. 
Willis, could that numerous body be brought 
into consultation, would decide upon this as, 
upon the whole, the choicest volume which he 
has penned. This would seem, indeed, from a 
in the delicately expressed “ dedica- 
tory letter,” to be not very far from the author’s 
own opinion. “If you have ever seen a field 
of broom-corn—the most careless branching 
and free swaying of all the products of a sum- 
mer—and can fancy the contrast, in its des- 
tiny, between sweeping the pure air with the 
wind’s handling, and sweeping what it more 
usefully may, when tied up for handling as 
brooms, you can understand the difference I 
feel, between using my thoughts at my plea- 
sure, as in country life, and using them for sub- 
sistence as in my present profession.” But 
fortunately there isa vein of Glen-mary run- 
ning through all the author’s town composi- 
tions; a love of nature and a trick of sensi- 
bility which springs up in his most ingenious 
literary devices, like the burst of a fountain, in 
a quaint, artificial parterre. It is incompre- 
hensible how a man, albeit a poet and er, 
should preserve week in and week out, so con- 
stant an exuberance of fancy and irrepressible 
elasticity of style. But perhaps after all the 
secret is obviousenough. You cannot conceal 
a gentleman disguise him in what clothes you 
may; and it is as impgssible to make a hack of 
a poet, All the iron rs and Croton com- 
missioners in the world cannot, with all their 
machinery of locks and bars, deprave the pure 
mountain stream: it will leap exultant from a 
hydrant and flow resplendent in a gutter :— 
Bright volumes Lothb 
And a river mg as ber of Cacnpetie, 
Mr. Willis calls his book “ Rural Letters ”— 
the purest adjective, in its associations, in the 
language. Fancy all that is most refined in 
the country, the flush of morn, noontide re 
(when the Greeks fancied Pan asleep), seques- 
tered brooks rene over pebbles, the breath 
of kine, Milton’s addition of 1 woman—and it is 
all conveyed in the one word rural. It is the 
one inevitable word—and Mr. Willis has a tact 
and passion for inevitable words. Milton, to 
whom we have just alluded, has sanctioned it 
bya repetition :— 
As 
one who 





in lous ci 
ne ty pent, 


Or dairy, each rural t, os 6 By 
Whence with nymph like stop fal : 


could write 

wat the ease of Cow , most gentle lover of 

nee and ir fitting accessories, 

pen fe, we would offer this volume as the 

Thee the secret has not yet died out. 
. re 18 NO pottering over the matter, or 
fa ot Our Vi ” scenes, but a 

it ahould be, win ee 
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trees and streams would know themselves in 
the book. 

We have regretted that Mr. Willis has not 
oftener employed his pen in descriptions of 
American character and scenery. hen he 
writes of the men and things one meets with 
about the country, he has, with a grace which 
lifts the commonest subject into the region of 
art, preserved at the same time the most accu- 
rate detail and feeling—just as the admirable 
— of the Long Islanders, Mount, never 

ks at a red shirt or a dilapidated barn, but 
glorifies them in his exquisite pictures. Willis 
certainly owes it to American history to make 
the entire tour of the United States, pencilling 
all along by the way. 

But our readers hiow all this already. It 
is much more to the point to inform them that 
the present rarely printed volume from the 
press of Baker & Scribner, contains not only 
the “Letters from Under a_ Bridge,” but 
“ Open Air Musings in the City,” full of ru- 
rality by contrast, “ Invalid Rambles in Ger- 
many,” written with a happy temperance and 
smoothness, “ Letters from Watering Places,” 
Sharon and Trenton of the last season—with 
other poetical and prose passages. 


Address delivered before the Public Schools o 
Municipality No. 2 of the Cily of New 
Orleans, February 22, 1849, at the request 
of and published by the Board of Directors. 
By Thomas Allen Clarke. New Orleans: 
Southmayd & Benson. 

Ix this Address we find much worthy to rescue it 

from the comparative oblivion into which your 

ordinary ten or twelve paged pamphlet passes, 
when it has served the temporary designs of 
its literary existence. It was delivered before 

a congregation of common school children and 

their parents; and the efforts of the author, 

a prominent member of the New Orleans bar, 

are worthy the imitation of every one who 

may be called upon to teach the minds of 
youthful audiences. Jn pure Saxon language, 
and with terse and telling sentences which 

clothe eloquent thought, he has treated a 

somewhat trite theme in an interesting, and, for 

the occasion, instructive manner. r. Clarke 
seems to have struck the precise key notes be- 
longing to the harmony of the occasion ; and 
our word for it, given oy on the reading, few 
of the four or five hundred juveniles present be- 
stowed a thought upon the balls, and tops, and 
dolls, and games usually enjoyable at holidays. 


pose | The school boys and girls of the present day, 


as well as those who are the mightier human 
levers in society, have their particular share 
of self-importance ; you can gain their atten- 
tion by flattering, in a judicious manner, their 
knowledge of ey and the classics, or by 
enunciations of bold thoughts in appropriate 
language. Talk under them, and heir pride 
will be wounded. Hurl metaphysics, logte, or 
high-stilted prose at them, and they will vote 
you “a tiresome old fellow.” 

The occasion being the birthday of Wash- 
ington, and the anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Common School System, now so 
successful, in New Orleans, the subject of the 
address was the beauty and mental utility of 
memorials, and the memories maintained and 
cherished by their existence. The day was to 
the audience a double memorial ; one of proud 
and instructive memories, suggested by the an- 
niversary of Washington’s birth; one of 
bright rewards and hopes, suggested by the 
anniversary of the common school ish- 
ment. 

Now Washington is a very dangerous name 
to put before ae and girls in an oratorical 
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way. As well talk upon St. Patrick to an 
Irish audience, or of Father Matthew to tem- 
perance audiences, or of Blackstone to a law 
student; the school population might catch 
even President Sparks in the minutie of the 
hatchet story, or of Braddock's defeat, or of 
the early revolutionary operations in New Jer- 
= Every juvenile sleeps with a head of 

ashington on the eyelid, and will fight, un- 
asked, for his bravery and integrity as stoutly 
as an old Roman in defence of his household 
gods. Put him, however, before an audience 
of juveniles, as if you were endeavoring to 
draw them up, with a sort of you-and-I-know- 
all-about-it manner, and not a John Smith is 
further removed from the gulf of oblivion than 
you are from their dislikes. This our author 
seems to have understood, and having ourselves 
been the victims of orators who talk to children 
either as if they were mere babies, or as if 
they themselves were too proud to jump from 
the top shelves of their libraries to hold fitting 
converse with the race of future presidents, 
or future mothers of future presidents, we are 
delighted with an opportunity of meeting a 
gentleman who did in the premises what was 
proper, without compromising beauty in 
thought or language. And yet, while the ad- 








| dress interested and instructed juvenility, its 


various passages gratified your elder and 
wiser head. 


INGERSOLL’S LATE WAR. 


Messrs. Lea anp Brancuarp have nearly 
ready for publication in a neat and economical 
form the continuation of Charles J. Ingersoll’s 
“ Historical Sketch of the Second War between 
the United States and Great Britain”—com- 
prising the events of the year 1814. We ex- 
tract from the proof sheets an account of 


THE BATTLE OF CHIPPEWA. 


“To my account of the cardinal battle of 
Chippewa, digested from all authentic accessi- 
ble sources of information, as these interesting 
details will bear some repétition, I think proper 
to add General Jessup’s narrative, kindly fur- 
nished to me as follows : 

“¢On the morning of the 4th of July, Gen. 
Riall’s light troops were discovered in our 
neighborhood.—Gen. Scott was detached to- 
wards Chippewa—the enemy slowly retired 
before us—the march was a continued skir- 
mish, and on the plain between Street’s Creek 
and Chippewa our light troops were warml 
and vigorously attacked, but maintained their 

und most gallantly. On that occasion 
Captain Crocker, of the 9th, with a detach- 
ment of light infantry, received and repulsed a 
charge of a detachment of the 19th dragoons. 
General Scott, finding the enemy strongly 
posted behind the Chippewa, called in the light 
troops, and took a position in rear of Street’s 
Creek, where he encamped his brigade. Gene- 
ral Brown came up, about midnight, with the 
second brigade and the agers’ f At dawn, on 
the morning of the 5th of July, the enemy 
began to annoy our pickets, and kept up a de- 
su fire for several hours, so near to our 
line, that a soldier of the 25th was wounded not 
more than thirty paces in front. Some time 
in the forenoon, General Peter B, Porter arrived 
with three or four hundred Indian warriors, and 
about three hundred Pennsylvania volunteers. 
After allowing his command time to refresh, 
General Brown ordered him to file from the 
rear of our cam through the woods, 
and, if possible, himself between the ene- 
my’s advance and his main body. To facili- 
tate this object, our advanced 
rected to provoke a fire from 


ickets were di- 
enemy’s pick- 
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ets, and then fall back to some log cabins in 
front of Street’s house, to induce them to fol- 
low, and to draw, if possible, their light troops 
in that direction. 

“ A heavy firing soon commenced, and con- 
tinued for more than half an hour, when the 
enemy’s light troops were observed to be retir- 
ing; and, from a cloud of dust seen rising on 
the road leading to Chippewa Bridge, it was 
evident General Riall was in motion with his 
rincipal force, and that he had attempted with 
fis light troops a similar ruse upon us to that 
which General Brown had attempted upon him. 
At the time the firing had become so heavy, 
Major Jessup ordered the 25th to be in readi- 
ness to move at a moment’s notice; and, 
mounting his horse, he crossed the creek and 
joined General Brown. When the movement 
of Riall was perceived, he returned immedi- 
ately to his place and found the regiment form- 
ing under arms, by order of General Scott, for 
exercise. A few moments after, the order was 

iven by General Brown to march and meet 
the enemy. 

“* Captain Towson had been ordered to take 
a position with his artillery near the bridge 
over Street’s Creek; and, as Scott’s brigade 
was compelled to cross that bridge under the 
fire of the enemy’s artillery, he rendered im- 
portant service by covering the movement and 
annoying the enemy’s line. 

“ * General Riall had formed his line of battle, 
with his left resting on the Niagara, where he 
had a formidable battery of twenty-four pound- 
ers and howitzers; his right, consisting of his 
Seared and light infantry, commanded by 

e Marquis of Tweedale, supported by a body 
of militia and Indians in the wood, was strong- 
ly posted behind a fence and a breastwork of 
large oak logs. Porter’s command, though it 
had for some time gallantly sustained an une- 
qual conflict, had fled on meeting Riall’s 
column; and by the time Scott’s brigade had 
engaged the enemy, not a militia man or Indian 
was to be seen on the field. When the several 
corps had passed the-bridge, Major Jessup was 
ordered to go to the extreme left, and be govern- 
ed by circumstances. Major Leavenworth, 
with the 9th and 22d, moved forward on the 
Chippewa road and engaged the enemy’s left. 
Colonel Campbell led the 11th to the left of the 
9th, and was about to take his position in the 
line, when he received a severe wound in the 
knee, and was obliged to leave the field. Ma- 
jor M’Neill, who succeeded to the command of 
the regiment, immediately formed it and led it 
into action. Major Jessup, perceiving that the 
enemy greatly outnumbered us on the field, 
moved his regiment in column until he attained 
a position within a hundred and twenty paces 
of the position of the Marquis of Tweedale, in 
order to deceive him in regard to the force of 
his regiment. There he formed under a most 
destructive fire from the grenadiers and light 
infantry in front, and the Indians and the mili- 
tia, covered by a thick wood, on his left flank. 
He soon found his position untenable, and that 
he must either retreat or advance. The second 
ewe not being on the field, to have fallen 
back would have uncovered Scott’s left flank, 
and have enabled the Marquis, by throwing 
forward his grenadiers and light infantry, to at- 
tack him on that.flank, which, pre as he 
then was by a superior force in front, would 
have caused his instant defeat. Relying on 
the firmness and excellent discipline of his 
troops, the Major determined to advance and 
try the effect of the bayonet, believing that, 
eyen should he be sacrificed, time 


uld be gained to enable the waa rm. 
wo enable sec i 
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his men to cease firing, and lest they should 
recommence the fire, he directed them to sup- 
port their arms. Deadly as was the fire under 
which they were suffering, the moment they 
heard the words of command every musket 
was at a shoulder and a support. The charge 
was made, The enemy, however, did not wait 
to receive thé bayonet, but strong as his posi- 
tion was, he fled in confusion. Captain 
Ketchum, with one of the light companies of 
the 25th, was detached to harass him and pre- 
vent him from rallying; the remainder of the 
regiment was formed across the flank of the 
line engaged with Scott, and by an oblique fire 
assailed it at the same time in front and rear ; 
part of the line gave ways but rallied immedi- 
ately behind a fence. Whilst Major Jessup 
was making his dispositions to drive them from 
this position, General Brown came up and as- 
sured him of immediate support. About this 
time Major M’Neill, relieved by the position 
and operations of the 25th from a part of the 
force with which he had been engaged, with 
the ready presence of mind and decision 
which on all occasions distinguished him, 
promptly threw forward the left of the 11th, 
and attacked in flank that part of the enemy’s 
line which still maintained its ground, when 
the whole gave way, and fled rapidly behind 
the Chippewa.’ ” 





Practical Pharmacy: the Arrangements, Ap- 
paratus, and Manipulations of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Shop and Laboratory. By Francis Mohr, Ph.D., 
&c., and Theophilus Redwood, Prof. of Chemistry 
and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. Edited, with extensive Additions, 
by William Procter, Jr., Prof. of Pharmacy in the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. Illustrated 
by five hundred engravings on wood. Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 


Tne present work belongs to the series of illus- 
trated scientific treatises now in course of publica- 
tion by Lea & Blanchard. Those who have seen 
Muller’s Physics, the Principles of Engineering 
by Weisbach, or Knapp’s Technology, need only 
be informed that the illustrations of machinery 
connected with the processes of pharmaceutical 
chemistry are in the same general style as the 
engravings of the above-named volumes, with un- 
usual clearness, distinctness, and beauty of execu- 
tion, to know the character of the work as to out- 
ward dress and appearance. 

Every druggist and practical chemist in the 
country should procure a copy. For no matter 
how complete the supply of well manufactured ar- 
ticles may be, there is a satisfaction in knowing 
that the science of production is ours as well as 
the physical result. 

We imagine that not a single utensil employed 
in medical chemistry can be named, from all the 
kinds of furnace down to ether and chloroform 
inhalers, but what may be found represented on 
the pages of this volume, and a complete descrip- 
tion and summary of the manipulation connected 
with its use in the letterpress. There are ma- 
chines to pulverize, to cut and stamp, to filter, to 
clarify and express, to prepare tinctures and sy- 
rups, to evaporate and distil, to sublime, crystal- 
lize, and calcine, and all the other modes of tor- 
turing and fixing the Protean materials of the 
Pharmacopezia. 

Many of the operations, and the machinery 
employed, may furnish valuable hints to those en- 
gaged in similar scientific practical pursuits, and 
will be an authority to all who are curious in 
Medical Chemistry. 


History, Philosophically Illustrated, from the 
Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Revolu- 
tion. By George Miller, D.D., M.R.1L.A., Vicar 
General of Armagh; formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Lecturer on Modern His- 
tory. Third Edition, revieed by the Author. In 
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four volumes. H. G. Bohn. New York 
Platt & Co. 


Tuis work originated in a Series of Lectures 
delivered by the Author in the University of Dyp. 
lin, and was originally published in that form, by, 
was afterwards modified and enlarged to an ex. 
tended historical narrative, in a second edition, of 
which this, the third, is a reprint. The object of 
the work is to show that all History exhibits the 
providence of God, and that all the events it re. 
cords are but parts of one great whole, tending to 
one great aim. In his own words: “ It belongs 
to this system, that he had nothing to justify or to 
condemn. He is not required by his theory to vin- 
dicate or to censure any transaction, al] being, 
according to it, conducive, direetly or indirectly. 
to the same end. The massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day is as much a part of such a scheme as 
the Reformation; the bigotry and tyranny of 
James II., as the wisdom and moderation of 
William III. He had only to endeavor to show 
how each transaction has been, by its conse- 
quences, a part of a combined whole, having {or 
its general issue the improvement of human society ; 
how each leading individual, whatever may have 
been the motive or the quality of his conduct, was 
an agent, though free and unconscious, in the ex- 
ecution of the plan of a wise and_ beneficent 
providence. * * * 

In executing the details of his plan, the author 
has rarely introduced an observation from himself 
concerning the consequences of events. * * In 
no instance has he ascribed any event to a direct 
interposition of the Divine Providence, all events 
being in his view alike providential.” 

In a word, the author wishes the history of the 
events of which the world has been the theatre, to 
be investigated in the same manner as the material 
universe is treated, and thinks that similar general 
laws may be ascertained showing that their efiect 
has been the benefit of man and the glory of God 

In an Introduction the various theories of lead- 
ing philosophers on the moral government of the 
world and of the influence of loca] causes on 
political events are explained. ‘Then follows a 
chapter on the “ Predispositions to the Combina- 
tiens of Modern History ”—a slight sketch of the 
geographical position of continents and nations as 
influencing their rank in history, and a review of 
the position of Europe at the commencement ot 
Modern History, which the author dates from the 
fall of the Roman Empire. With the next chap- 
ter commences the connected narrative of events 
The style of the work is agreeable ; but, except 28 
text-books, compilations of this kind are chietly 
valuable as mapping out the route which is to be 
followed in extenso under the individual guidance 
of Gibbon, Hume, Michelet, Irving, and other ¢las- 
sic historians. 

The Works of William Cowper : his Life, L«'- 
ters, and Poems, now first completed by the into- 
duction of Cowper’s private correspondence. Edited 
by the Rev. T. S. Grimslfiwe—with illustrations 
New York: Carter & Brothers: 1849. 


We have here in one royal octavo volume, the 
completest collection of the writings of the poet 
Cowper; though there are some letters the 
edition edited by Southey which are not included 
in the present. On the other hand, the Rev. Mr 
Grimshawe, whose edition first appeared at the same 
time with Southey’s, had the monopoly of the “ pr- 
vate correspondence” published by his relative, Dr 
J. Johnson, the copyright of which had not ¢- 
pired. ‘There are other differences between the two 
works. Southey is thought by the admirers ©! 
Cowper's religious views, to have treated their pe- 
culiar tendencies with some injustice, while in 
Grimshawe these religious associations find a ze 
ous supporter. Thus Grimshawe’s is the favone 
edition with the friends of Cowper's Calvimsue 
creed. " 

It was a good thought on the part of the af 
lishers to collect these various writings into 4 SIN5'* 
volume. It gives Cowper’s cheerfulness, show? 


: Bangs, 


numerous instances in his letters, an opportunity 
counteract the gloom of the melancholy auto 
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graphy other portions of his writings. It would 
seem Sort that the penalty which the highest 
apacity for happiness subjects its possessor to, is a 
susceptibility to the keenest misery. This lesson, 
which is taught in Cowper's life, independently of 
his insanity, is a melancholy one, but it is not with- 
out its fruitful moral. It teaches from his case 
that action is quite as necessary to the individual 
welfare as retirement ; that to flee from the evils 
of the world altogether is to seek the company of 
a worse companion in oneself. In a late number of 
the Literary World (No. 94), we touched upon this 
matter in a few remarks on a new edition of Cow- 
per’s poetical works. If Cowper’s works are stu- 
died as a whole, many of the difficulties which 
arise to inexperienced students of life will be reme- 
died. On this account, therefore, we welcome this 
capacious and well printed volume. The republi- 
cation of the letters must be a great literary and 
moral service to the country, improving the taste 
and refining the heart wherever the volume reaches 
—exhibiting the various and liberal culture, the 
poetic susceptibilities of the generously gifted stu- 
dent, as not incompatible with the most devoted 
piety. 
A Book of the Hudson: collected from the 
various works of Diedrich Knickerbocker, edited 
by Geoffrey Crayon. New York: Putnam, 1849. 


A nappy idea this of bringing together in a 
volume for the pocket, the scattered tales and 
sketehes of the Hudson which fill so many attract. 
ive pages in the different volumes of Washington 
Irving. The man is to be envied who, with a 
summer day before him, embarks on one of the 
floating palaces of the river with this choice 
volume for his companion, as he is borne along 
the ample breadth of the Tappaan Sea, by the 
walls of the Palisades, or threads the grand defiles 
of the Highlands. He will be put in a mood for 
the most exquisite enjoyment of book and land- 
scape as he glances from one to the other. “I 
thank God,” says Irving himself, “ that I was born 
on the banks of the Hudson. I fancy I can trace 
much of what is good and pleasant in my own 
heterogeneous compound to my early companion- 
_ ship with this glorious river.” The secret of its 
influence is not buried yet. It is kept living in 
this cheerful volume, in its fanciful associations, 
its picturesque inventions of jest and story, its 
loving and poetical descriptions. The book in- 
cludes a sketch of Communipaw, in the Knicker- 
bocker vein ; Guests from Gibbet Island, a happy 
example of the consummate art of story-telling ; 
passages from the “ History of New York ;” the 
inimitable Legends of Sleepy Hollow and Rip Van 
Winkle ; the quaint and richly humorous tales of 
Dolph Heyliger and Wolfert Webber. For a 
volume to put in the pocket for a rail-car or steam- 
boat on the Hudson, or in any other part of the 
world, it is difficult to conceive of a more agree- 
able book. It is neatly printed and bound, in 


Mr. Putnam’s usual good taste, and sold at a low 
price. 


Les Confidences. Confidentiul Disclosures, by 
Alphonse de Lamartine. Translated from the 


French by Eugene Plunkett. New York : Apple- 
ton & Co., 1849. 


We have so recently given to the reader an 
analysis of one of Lamartine’s “ Confessional ” 
books in Raphael, that we feel less inclined to go 
through the present work at length ; especially as 
the low price at which it is sold renders any 
detailed account of it quite unnecessary. The 
plunge from the statesman into the sentimentalist 
has been too rapid for M. Lamartine’s reputation 
—at least in the view of men educated in the 
sound manly school of English literature. While 

tting the poetical beauty and descriptive 
Power of passages, we question whether the per- 
manent impression of these rose-colored books of 
auteaat enthusiasm has anything profitable or satis- 

Ctory. Life is of sterner , and a resolute 
Srappling with its actual state will teach more and 
eg more individual power in the reader than 

easy indulgence in a whole library of varnished 
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sensibility. The tendency of this prevailing sen- 
timent is undoubtedly to exaggeration. 

Messrs. Appleton’s Edition of this work is an 
elegantly printed 12mo. The translation is exe- 
cuted in this country. 


The Shakspearian Reader ; a collection of the 
most approved plays of Shakspeare, carefully re- 
vised, with introductory and explanatory notes, 
and a memoir of the Author. Prepared expressly 
for the use of classes and the family reading cir- 
cle, by John W. 8S. Hows, Professor of Elocu- 
tion in Columbia Callege. New York: Appleton 
& Co., 1849. 

Tue plan of this book is excellent, and it is well 
carried out by Professor Hows, who meets the 
difficulty he has to contend with, fairly and can- 
didly at the outset. This difficulty is to reconcile 
with an admiration of the author's essential sound 
morality, the omissions which are _professedly 
made on the ground of indelicacy. Mr. Hows 
does not impugn the morality of his author, or sit 
down to any tampering with the text on the 
ground of improvement. He is not at all an ar- 
rogant meddler of the school of Bentley, who, be- 
ing questioned as to the probability of Milton 
having written exactly what his critic thought fit 
to impute to him, replied,“ Whether he wrote it 
or not, I don’t know, but, if he did not write it, 
he ought to have written it.” On the contrary, 
Mr. Hows, in the few cases where he has substi- 
tuted one word for another, puts the change on 
the ground of a “ little wrong” done for “a great 
right,’—for a temporary purpose. Nor is his book, 
as Bowdler’s (which makes an essential difference 
in the two cases), a substitute for Shakspeare’s 
works. It is simply a guide, a book of selections 
for the use of teachers, which may be used with 
classes of young ladies. Such a book was want- 
ed as the finest study for elocution, as well as the 
most profitable and safe guide in the art of com- 
position—for Shakspeare, like the few great mas- 
ters of thought, teaches without enslaving. No 
one becomes a mannerist in style by the study of 
Shakspeare ; though imitation of the second rate 
authors frequently leads to this result. 

Mr. Hows, we think, therefore, has done an ac- 
ceptable service by his preparation of a book 
which contains so much of Shakspeare, presented 
with great completeness, considering the necessary 
limits—a book which may properly find its way 
into every ladies’ seminary in the country. 

The method of the volume is first a brief 
reference to the history of the play, then the 
presentation of leading acts and scenes, connected 
by simple narrative, sufficient to keep up with the 
story—and, we may add, usefully send the pupil 
to an understanding study of the whole text. 


Life and Works of Miss Mary Jane Gra- 
ham, late of Stoke Fleming, Devon. By the Rev. 
Charles Bridges, M.D. From the 6th London 
edition. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1849. 


Messrs. Carter are rapidly including in their 
list of books the entire series of popular evangeli- 
cal religious publications. The edition before us 
of the biography and writings of Jane Graham is 
an octavo volume of large type, well adapted to 
the wants of a numerous class of readers, to whom 
small print and dingy paper are as effectual prohi- 
bitions of books as any Index expurgatorius ever 
enforced. 


Essays in a series of Letters. By John Fos- 
ter. First American from the 18th London edi- 
tion. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1849. = 

Tue publishers are, we think, in error in calling 
this the first American edition of Foster's Essays 
—a mistake which may very naturally have arisen 
from the circumstance of the book being out of 
print in this country. At least we are not aware 
of any accessible edition. ‘The present is a com- 
ya volume in the series of “ Carter's Cabinet 

ibrary.” Of the Essays themselves it is quite 
unnecessary at this day to speak. In closeness of 
style and thought, and thorough exhaustiveness, 
they are as remarkable as for the elevated spirit of 


ee 


conscientiousness and duty which gives life to 
every page. 








Water-Drops. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 2d 
edition, revised by the author. 3 

A series of poems and tales written to enforce ‘f 
the benefits of the Temperance cause, in the well 


known earnest and domestic view of the accom- . 
plished authoress. ti 








Poetrn. 
NATIONAL SONG. | 
FROM THE DANISH OF EWALD. 


Kine Curistian stood beside the mast, 
Smoke mixt with flame, 
Hung o’er his guns, that rattled fast 
Against the Gothmen, as they pass’d: 
Then sunk each hostile sail and mast 
In smoke and flame. 
«“ Fly!” said the foe: “ fly! all that can, 
Nor wage, with Denmark’s Christian, 
The dread, unequal game.” 


Niels Juul look’d out, and loudly cried, 
«“ Quick! now’s the time :” 

He hoisted up his banner wide, 

And fore and aft his foemen plied ; 

And loud above the battle cried, 
“ Quick! now’s the time.” 

“ Fly !” said the foe, “’t is Fortune’s rule, 

To deck the head of Denmark’s Juul 
With Glory’s wreath sublime.” 


Once, Baltic, when the musket’s knell 
Rang through the sky, 

Down to thy bosom heroes fell 

And gasp’d amid the stormy swell ; 

While from the shore a pietcing yell 
Rang through the sky ! 

“ God aids me,” cried our Tordenskiold ; 

“ Proud foes, ye are but vainly bold ; 
Strike, strike, to me, or fly !” 


Thou Danish path to fame and might, 
Dark-rolling wave, 

Receive a friend who holds as light 

The perils of the stormy fight ; 

Who braves, like thee, the tempest’s might ; 
Dark rolling wave, 

O swiftly bear my bark along, 

Till, crown’d with conquest, lull’d with song, 
I reach my bourne—the grave. 

Borrow’s Romantic Ballads. 








RADICALISM IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 
(REPLY TO WKEBSTERIAN.) 

To the Editors of the Literary World]; 
Cotton, in his “Lacon,” says, “when you 
have nothing to say, say nothing: a weak de- 
fence strengthens your opponeni, and silence 
is less injurious than a bad reply.” I think 
that if some good-natured friend had whispered 
this aphorism into Websterian’s ear, he (Web- 
sterian) would have forborne his last eesay. 
He indeed calls it a* Reply toQ.,” but he uses 
the word figuratively, for my last communica- 
tion remains unanswered. Still, Websterian 
says something : and I rejoin, as before, in the 
order of his enumerated paragraphs. et 

1. Websterian admits the correctness of m HG 

uotation from his first essay. This is all yee. 

desired, as the language speaks for itself. It ae 
is true, he cmc. to quote something else 4 
frem the same essay, to which I answer—if he ‘ 
sees fit, in the course of one article, to make 
two contradictory and irreconcilable state- ‘tf 
ments of his own position, that is his business. 

2. Websterian gives no reason for Web- 
ster’s spelling attack, arrack, gimcrack, ran- 
sack, deck, stick, lock, and 80 on, with the k, and 
“ music, physic, &c,,” without it. 

3. Websterian gives no reason for Webster’s 
spelling traveller with one 1, and 
pacer with two: although he te 
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rally and really are adjectives ; a bit of infor- 
mation for which I am duly thankful. But he 
says, in answer to my question, “Q. will find 
chancellor derived from cancellarius (and hence 
the double J), in the revised edition of Webster 
unabridged” —meaning, I suppose, the revised 
quarto edition. I have no doubt that if I were to 
buy Webster’s five dictionaries (perhaps, by this 
time, there are seven of them) and study them 
faithfully, I should discover hundreds of incon- 
sistencies that have escaped my hitherto casual 
observation; but to be candid, 1 want no more 
Webster’s dictionaries; I am sufliciently per- 
plexed by the two already on my table; and I 

refer to look per alium into the quarto. 

aking, then, Websterian’s word for it that 
Webster, in one of his seven dictionaries, says 
chanceilor is derived directly from cancel- 
larius, and therefore retains the double 2, I 
have to remark, first, that if the fact -vere true, 
the inference is false—the derivetive would not 
necessarily retain the double /; and secondly, 
the fact itself is apocryphal. How can We 
ster affirm the direct derivation? Was he 
there when the word was adopted? The Nor- 
man French is generally supposed to have been 
the medium through which some law-terms 
were introduced into England: and it would be 
very odd if our venerable forefathers went all 
the way to ancient Rome for this little word, 
when its Norman descendant, chancelier, was 
at their elbow—especially if we consider the 
want of travelling facilities at that remote 
period. Besides, if they did go to Rome for it, 
where ‘lid they find the h of the present Eng- 
lish pone age ? To my mind, the h settles 
the question. It is quite immaterial what 
either Webster or Websterian asserts about 
the derivation. 

One thing more as to the spelling of chan- 
cellor. I amentitled by the rules of argument 
to resist my opponent’s affirmative assertions 
by a simple denial, and challenge him to the 
proof: but rather than shelter myself behind a 
rule, I will waive my right and prove my nega- 
tive. Websterian says that chancellor, being 
derived directly from cancellarius, retains the 
double /; and if this means anything, it means 
that words derived directly from the Latin re- 
tain the double / wherever it is found. Let 
me try this rule by Webster’s dictionary :— 


CHANCELLOR, from cancellarius, retains double 2. 


aon, Excello, } 

PEL, “ Dispello, 

Rureu, “ — Repelio, | 
i Do not retain 

Compt, “ Compello, 

Liset, “ Libellus, f the double /. 

PUPIL, " Pupillus, | 

Resai, “ Redellis, 


Nor, in Websterian orthography, do the deri- 
vatives of libel or pupil (as libelous, libeling, 
pupilary) retain the double /. Hence, I re- 
t, chancellor does noi retain the double J, 
use it is derived from cancellarius—ad- 
mitting, for the sake of the argument, that it is 
so derived. 

4. Websterian says he is all right about 
ochre and lustre; I flatter myself that the read- 
ers of the Literary World will not think so. 
But he admits that Webster is all wrong about 
massacer, hainous, fether. &c., in which opi- 
nion we all concur—I answer for it. Webste- 
rian’s insinuation that I desire to “ run down” 
his pet dictionary, is unfair: I intend, on the 
comeney nothing more than to show it up. 

5. Websterian now brings the c spelling of 
expense down to 1807, he is much grati- 
fied at giving such a triumphant answer to my 
innocent question “who spelt those words ?” 
I am surprised that so simple a task occupied 
so much of his time. However, lest Webste- 
rian should unduly exult at this admission, I 


must qualify it by the disagreeable remark, that 
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his triumphant answer by no means settles the 
point. His original assertion was to this effect : 
the common spelling in this country, some 
forty years ago, of license, se, and recom- 
pense, was with the ence termination, He now 
claims to substantiate the assertion by saying 
that these words were so spelled “ in an edition 
of Burke, reprinted in this country in 1807.” 
Some forty years hence, if we all should live so 
long, he nay with equal propriety say that the 
common spelling in America, in 1849, of sabre, 
lowering, defence, and so on, was saber, louring, 
defense—and cite Harper’s two-dollar-a-volume 
edition of Macaulay to prove it! 

6. Websterian says, the readers of the 
Literary World are tired of this discussion. 
Speaking for himself, he no doubt speaks 
truly: indeed, it is evident he is tired of it, for 
his present essay entirely lacks his , former 
sprightliness and vivacity. 


ebsterian’s “ reply” being disposed of, I | t 


have somewhat to say on points previously 
agitated. 

Webster hazards a rule that words adopted 
from the French with re terminations, must 
undergo transposition ; as theater, specter, me- 
ter, sepulcher, and soon. If he had limited 
his rule to such words as do not require the 
original termination in their derivatives, he 
would not have left matters much worse than 
he found them : but it is ridiculous to change 
the primitives, as above cited, because the rule 
requires it, and then change them back again 
because the derivatives require it: as, thea(ri- 
cal, spectral, metrical, sepulchral. To be con- 
sistent, Webster should spell the derivatives, 
theatercal, specteral, metercal, sepulcheral. Be- 
sides, if there isa sound reason for transposing 
re when it is adopted from the French, why 
is there not an equally sound reason for trans- 

osing le when it is adopted from the French ? 
yhy not write amiabel, miserabel, abominabel, 
foibel, and so forth? 

As to the “ superfluous double consonant” 
of travelling, grovelling, drivelling, modelling, 
and so on; who does not see that striking out 
the second / produces the very result that 
Webster, in other instances, goes into oppo- 
site absurdities to avoid? To explain my 


meaning, I quote from the dictionary :— 
SHAVELING, 4 man shaved, a friar. 2 syllables. 
TRAvELine, walking, going. 3. «do 
GROVELING. creeping, mean. 3 do 
Drive ina, siavering, foolish. 3 do 
Mopz.ina, planning, forming, 3. do 


Now, I should like to know on what prin- 
ciple Webster can say that the first of these 
words has two syllables, and the others, three? 
And,—though the question has no immediate 
connexion with this point—since Webster is 
so ferocious about “ superfluous consonants,” 
why does he not strike the second f from 
proffer and spell it like profit ? 

erminations in ence. This point, conspicu- 
ous, like the noble Roman, by its former 
omission, requires a moment's consideration. 
If Webster changes defence, offence, and pre- 
tence, into defense, offense, and pretense, because 
their derivatives require the s (defensive, offen- 
sive, pretension) : why does he not relieve sen- 
tence, inference, consequence, and so on, from 
the equally disastrous non-conformity of sen- 
tenlious, inferential, ial ? other 
words, what is the propriety of an arbitrary 
rule which must either be inconsistent in its 
operation, or, must multiply tenfold the con- 
fusion it affects to remedy ! 

Again. Goodrich, in his manifesto of Web- 
ster’s orthographical rules, says: “ It is a rule 
that in adding to a word such formatives as 





ing, ed, er, &c., a single consonant is doubled 
when the accent falls on the last syllable, as 
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in forget, forgetting, &c.” That is one rule: 


here is another: “ Foreiell, distill, ins; 
fill, retain the double 7 of their da 
because it must be retained in their deriva. 
tives, as foretelling, distiller, &e.”—so that this 
maker of seven dictionaries who devoutly ab. 
hors “ superfluous letters,” actually gives fore. 
tell, distill, instill, fulfill, as the correct spell. 
ing! But, waving that, does not one of these 
rules supersede the necessity of the other ? 
If the accent on the last syllable of the primi. 
tive decides the doubling of the consonant jn 
the derivative, why double the consonant of 
the primitive fo decide it over again? Or, if 
the primitive must take the double consonant 
in order to be ready for the derivative, why 
make the rule of accent? And, if distil should 
be spelled distill because its derivative re. 
pi wh the —. l, why should not forget be 
8 elt because its derivative requires 
Be deubles? a 
The solution of these profound mysteries 
is, that Webster “mistook his place” when 
he undertook to reform the English language. 
The reform was not needed; and if it were 
needed, he was not the man to achieve it, He 
made a fortune by his book, as other doctors 
have their patent pills, and that should 
satisfy his representatives. Quiet people who 
do not faney the dose, ought not to have it 
crammed down their throats through the me- 
dium of cheap literature and newspaper 
puffs; nor should their patriotism or national 
feeling be questioned because their stomachs 
are unequal to itsnauseating power. Q. 





Music. 
ELEUTHERLA. 

ELEvTHERI, or the Festival of Freedom, is 
the title of an original cantata in two parts 
(the words being by D. H. Stone, the music 
by Geo. H. Curtis, and orchestral adaptations 
by Geo. F. Bristow), which was given for 
the first time to a crowded audience at the 
Tabernacle, on Wednesday evening the 11th 
inst., by members of the Sacred Music and 
Philharmonic Societies. 

We mention its performance to congratu- 
late the public upon another, and so credita- 
ble an addition to musical compositiens of 
American origin. Not American, as simply 
originating upon American soil, but as the 
production of an American by birth and edv- 
cation. True, the Cantata may be unworthy 
an equal comparison with many compositions 
whose melodies and harmonies are the pride 
of the world; but it has merit in the design 
and execution sufficient to entitle it to our 
applause. 

he music represents (in connexion with a 
libretto whose claims to rhetorical excellence 
are very fair) the birth, struggles, i 
and triumph of liberty in ancient and modern 
days. We think the instrumentation of the 
piece is its best portion ; and this was pleas- 
ingly given with the assistance of many of 
our best professors. The adapter and con- 
ductor, Mr. Bristow, is not yet twenty-five 
years of age, but already a performer of un- 
common power and sweetness upon the 


violin. His claims as a composer are col- 
manding, too, for one so young, and who has 
received so little tuition apart from that of his 


own seeking. It is but a year or two since 
that an original symphony of his was Pe! 
formed with considerable favor by the Phil- 
harmonic Society And upon the perform 


ance of Eleutheria he wielded the conductor's 





baton in a ful and effective manner. 
Brought up » Manhattaner we feel proud of 
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i wish him a future as successful as 
him, a don and devotion to his profession 
othe presence of some twenty-five hundred 

rsons to hear an American musical com- 

sition, whose composer was comparatively 
unknown to fame, and whose performance at 
the close of the musical season may be con- 
sidered a hazardous attempt, is a very gratify- 
ing manifestation of popular interest, and will 
be an incentive to the labors of Mr. Curtis 
ifying even against the carpings of a 
critical clique to whom the words, “ American 
composer,” appear a ridiculous absurdity. 
Mr. Fry has, we are — to learn, added 
only to his losses, before sufficiently great, by 
his Boston season, just brought to a close. 
There, however, as here, he did his utmost to 
fulfil to the letter his engagements with both 
artists and public, and with similar success, 
except as to a part only of the salaries due to 
a part ofhis company. Some of the principal 
artists, and all the orchestra, were paid in full, 
while others of the principals and the chorus 
were not paid for the last two weeks of their 
engagements. 

r. Fry came on here to obtain the money 
to supply this deficiency, and finding some 
difficulty in doing it, the unpaid parties, before 
he could return to explain or 1: ake necessary 
arrangements, publicly represented the matter 
in its worst light, and aroused the too ready 
sympathies of the Bostonians, while some 
broke into the wardrobe and music-room, and 
appropriated to themselves dresses and musical 
scores, and others obtained possession of some 
of his private papers, which they threatened to 
publish if they were not paid. 

We are led to notice this matter on account 
of the readiness which the Boston press 
showed to speak of it with apparently the very 
worst feelings towards Mr. Fry, who has 
maintained a most desirable reputation for in- 
tegrity and honorable feelings. He left no 
debts of any kind in Boston, save those to a 
part of his own company. This, for a man 
who has paid away nearly twenty thousand 
dollars more than he has received in the prose- 
cution of this enterprise, is, to say the least, 
highly creditable, and should protect him from 
harsh judgment. 

We learn some of these facts from a letter 
written by Mr. Fry to a Boston gentleman, 
and published in the Boston Atlas, which, in 
publishing, it is obliged to own error in its pre- 
vious statement, and its belief that Mr. Fry 
will pay his company as soon as it is in his 
power. ‘This, we are glad to hear, he has al- 
ready nearly done. 








What is Talked Abont. 


—— The Rev. Dr. Hawks, according to a 
programme before us, has repeated at New 
Jrleans, for the benefit of an Asylum for Des- 
Utute Females, the series of four lectures on 

“ Antiquities and Settlement of America,” 
fome time since delivered by him in this city. 
- The followin» is the brief printed outline of 

course :— 

Lecture I.—Various hypotheses on subject 
of settlement—Investigation of facts necessary 
puige of probable truth of all hypotheses.— 

lan of the course of lectures—Establish facts 
connected with : 1. Early navigation. 2. An- 
ari that have been found in any part of 

is hemisphere ; tumuli, mounds, their con- 


tents, supposed mummies, vestiges 


and vil of towns 


lages, earth works of North America, 











et 


whether structures or fortifications—their geo- 
graphical position. 

Lecture II.—Antiquities continued.—Ruins 
in Mexico—Sketch of settlement from time of 
the Toltecs—Teocallis—Pyramids—Teoticua- 
han, Papantla, Cholula, Xochicalco, Totonacos, 
PaLENQuE—its sculptures, glyphs, cross, 
ery offerings, civil edifices. Yucatan— 

uvins of Uxmal or Itzalan, Pyramid of Kings- 
borough, statuary thereon, temple of the sun, 
of asterisms, columns, Chi-chen Itza—-Labna, 
Kabah. (The place named, illustrated by 
paintings. ) 

Lecture II[.—Proceeding with facis. In- 
quiry into geological changes of the earth by 
convulsions of nature—Former land in Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans. “Fabled Atlantis.” 
Facts relating to religious opinions found in 
this hemisphere. ‘Traditions of deluge, Babel, 
the dispersion. Principal hypotheses as to 
settlement tested by the facts established— 
Examination of supposed settlement by Phe- 
nicians, Egyptians, Chinese, Hebrews, Tar- 
tars, Polynesians—Probable truth of a settle- 
ment from Eastern Asia, by various oriental 
people. Introduction of inferior animals. 


Lecture JV.—Subjects of settlement from 
Eastern Asia continued—Domestic animals— 
objections answered, genera] result of proba- 
bilities from all the facts yet known, three dif- 
ferent sources of settlement. Conclusion of 
the Course. 


—— The appointment of Mr. Squier as 
Chargé des Affaires to the Republic of Guate- 
mala by the new administration, is one whieh 
will give great satisfaction to a large portion 
of the American people, and particularly to 
those who desire to see our country repre- 
sented already by men of learning, and who 
will devote a portion of their time to its ad- 
vancement. 

Mr, Squier has been but a short time known 
to the learned world, but in this period he has 
earned for himself a wide-spread reputation. 

For several years he was connected with 
the newspaper press in Hartford, from which 
place he removed to Chillicothe, Ohio, for the 
double purpose of editing a paper and of ear- 
rying on a systematic survey and exploration 
of the ancient mound and earth works which 
abound in the Scioto valley and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Chillicothe. Mr. Squier’s 
education as a surveyor and civil engineer, 
with the additional advantage of being an ex- 
cellent draughtsman, eminent] qualified him 
for this task. To this should a added an ar- 
dent zeal for antiquarian researches. At this 
place he found Dr. E. H. Davis, who had, dur- 
ing many years’ residence there, collected 
many interesting relics, and made himself fa- 
miliar with the localities of the ancient works 
of the vicinity. These two gentlemen at 
once set to work, and the result of their ex- 
plorations is the quarto volume lately pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution on the 
“ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Val- 
ley.” This work has been most favorably 
received throughout the United States; and 
in England, France, and Germany the most 
flattering encomiums have been passed on it, 
both by the press, by learned societies, and by 
men of science. It places the new world in 
a new light, and shows that it has a claim to 
an antiquity as great as that of the old. In 
fact, we know not what conclusions will be 
arrived at when the strange and interesting 
accounts, which this volume contains, shall be 
carefully examined and weighed. Mr. Squier 
has judiciously avoided any theory on the sub- 
ject until he makes a more thorough examina- 
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tion of the ancient monumental remains of 
Mexico, Yucatan, and Guatemala. 

Sinee the publication of the volume refer- 
red to, Mr. Squier has been actively engaged 
in other researches. During the autumn of 
1848 he examined and surveyed the ancient 
remains in the State of New York, at the re- 
quest and under the auspices of the Smithso- 
nian Institution and the New York Historical 
Soviety. In this tour, upwards of fifty inclo- 
sures and fortifications were surveyed and 
mapped. A brief report of surveys was sub- 
mitted to the latter society, and has been pub- 
lished. A full and detailed report is in prepa- 
ration, to be accompanied by plates, which will 
probably be given to the public through the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

During the last six months, the following 
papers have appeared in the public journals 
from the pen of Mr. Squier :— 

Some New Discoveries respecting the Dates 
on the great Calendar Stone of the Ancient 
Mexicans, with Observations on the Mexican 
Cycle of Fifty-two Years. Pub. in Silliman’s 
Journal of Science. 

Manabozho, an Algonkin Myth. 
the American. Review. 

Observations on the Uses of the Mounds of 
the West, with an attempt at their classifica- 
tion. Pub. in Silliman’s Journal of Science. 

Historical and Mythological Traditions of 
the Algonquins, with a Translation of the 
“ Walum-olum,” or bark record of the Lenni- 
Lennape. Pub. in the American Review. 

The Monumental Evidence of the Discovery 
of America by the Northmen critically exa- 
mined. Pub. in the London Ethnological Jour. 

New Mexico and California. The Ancient 
Monuments, and the Aboriginal semi-civilized 
nations of New Mexico and California, with 
an abstract of the early Spanish explorations 
and conquests in those regions, particularly 
those now falling within the territory of the 
United States. Pub. in the American Review. 

American Ethnology; being a summary of 
some of the results which have followed the 
investigation of this subject. Pub. in the 
American Review for April. 

We learn that Mr. Squier was recommended 
for the post to which he has been appointed 
by Messrs. Prescott, Irving, Everett, Sparks, 
Silliman, Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Lieber, and many other distinguished scholars 
in various parts of the Union. He had be- 
sides the aid of many prominent statesmen, 
On the whole the appointment is a most satis- 
factory one, and we are glad to see that our 
country is again to be represented abroad by 
a class of men who are distinguished in other 
ways than that of being active politicians. 


Pub. in 


Jerrerson’s Notes on Vireinia.—The fol- 
lowing refers to a statement which has been in 
circulation in the newspapers, to the effect that the 
original manuscript of “ Jefferson’s Notes on Vir- 
ginia” had been discovered and presented to the 
Library of Congress. 

“ The manuscript in question was evidently 
prepared under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Jefferson, but a particular examination of the pen- 
manship will convince any one that of the seven- 
ty-five pages which it contains only about ten of 
them are from the pen of this distinguished states- 
man. But what is more, this work is not the ori- 
ginal of the ‘Notes on Virginia; but consists 
only of accurate copies of old English charters 
and other records relating to the ancient Domi- 
nion. The two styles of penmanship, however, 
which are quite apparent to the careful observer, 
are in themselves sufficiently interesting (exclusive 
of its intrinsic value) to make the work a most ac- 
ceptable present to the Library of Congress.”— 
Nat. Intelligencer. 
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THE COLONELS CLUB. 


MEETING CLIV. 


The semicircle as customary. Present the entire Club. 


Mr. Blunt. Colonel! 
Te Coronet. Well, sir! 
Blunt. I have an idea 


Florer. Let me congratulate you, Mr. Blunt, on what must be an 
entirely novel and unprecedented sensation in your intellectual expe- 
rience. 


Blunt (not appearing to notice the interruption). 1 have an idea that 
the Fine Arts are making great progress in this country. Pictures 
are getting as plenty as paving stones. ‘Talk about the Galleries of 
Europe as much as you please, we shal! beat them yet. Why 
shouldn’t we outstrip the old world in the ornamental just as we are 
doing in the useful? It seems to me we are making great strides to- 
wards it. Artists as a class are looking up. I met one the other day, 
who told me he had painted twelve portraits for one family. What do 
you call that but encouraging native talent and appreciating the Arts? 


Milledoller. That is rather a curious statistical item. Twelve, did 
you say ? 


Blunt. Yes, sir, and two of them full lengths. He sent them all 
to the Academy, I believe, but the Hanging Committee— 


Stout. Hanging Committee! 


Blunt. Don’t interrupt, Stout,—the committee that superintends 
the suspension of the pictures, thought it would give rather too much 
sameness to the collection, as there was a sort of hereditary squint 
La ran through the whole family, and of course pervaded their 
ikenesses. 


Aitic. After having visited the exhibition to which you allude, I can 
hardly give credit to the assertion that its managers could have rejected 
any combination of colors, features, or collateral relations on canvas 
whatsoever. 


Blunt. I confess it does seem strange, and I won’t vouch for my 
story against such a knock-down improbability. 


Florer. Gentlemen, I contend that the National Academy of Design, 
at which you are levelling your inuendoes, is an institution which we 
serves the praise of every nal of the arts. You were talking about 
progress—I state that it is this very Academy which is leading the 
way. 





Figurative, I hope. 


Blunt. Bless me! One of the ways by which I estimate the gene- 
ral advance, is the distance at which this old-fashioned concern is left 
behind. Its exhibition comes along this season like a steamboat of 
twenty-five years ago puffing and wheezing behind the Isaac Newton 
or the Hendrick Hudson. 


Florer. What do you contend goes ahead of it? 


Blunt. Why, everything. The shop windows, with their constant 
variety of prints and pictures tempting you with their bright colors, and 
eliciting the most catholic criticism from chimney-sweeps up to mil- 
lionaires. The Art-Union with its accessible gallery, which if it 
doesn’t always provoke praise never picks your pocket; to say nothin 
of other influences which are at work et the arts, an 
working the public taste up to a point which it would never have 
reached under the old order of things. The Academy is nearly desert- 
ed this year, with its hundred and fifty portraits and three busts, as it 
deserves to be. 


Attic. Those dreadful, perpetual] portraits. That vast congrega- 
tion of countenances of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, staring at you 
with eyes that never shut, or wink, or turn away—with imperturbable 
noses, projecting from the canvas their stiff rigidity, aquiline, Roman, 
Grecian, or snub—and inflexible mouths twisted into those delightful 
smiles which are a sort of painter’s gravy, the same for every dish ; 
there is something positively frightful in all this, if you happen to be in 
the gallery, as I was a day or two ago, just about dusk, when every- 
body else has left for the afternoon, and nobody has come for the even- 
ing, and in the indistinct twilight these “ portraits of gentlemen,” and 
“ portraits of ladies,” preside over the solitude like so many flesh-co- 
lored spectres. In spite of varieties of expression, there is a prevalent 
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nationality of face—like the same characteristics of feature reflected ; 

the hundred pieces of a broken mirror. Why is it that very plain peo le 
are the fondest of being painted? Is it because beauty is content with 
itself, while ugliness seeks to keep itself in countenance by reproduc- 
tion? Let the lovers of unsolved problems, such as this, frequent the 
National Academy. 


Milledolier, Did you notice that magnificent work of art, in tho 
way of a frame, which decorates one of the portraits in the first room, 
with its elaborate devices in gilt, civic and historical ? . 


Altic. Yes, and it made me think of a story told me by an artist 
friend of mine in Rome, of an Italian frame taker, who urged him 
to buy a very showy frame of his manufacture, and on my friend’s ob. 
jecting that it was of no use, for the plainer the frame the better for 
the painting, exclaimed with enthusiastic indignation—‘ O, Signor 
il cornice e [anima del quadro!—the frame is the soul of a picture * 


Tue Coronet. Don’t forget the good points of the exhibition, my 
critical friends, for points unquestionably it has. It is worth 
going to see for Duranp’s sake, if for noother motive. He isa painter 
whose works make one love the art, and identify the artist with its 
spirit. No one can look at his picture of Bryant and Cole in the 
Catskills, without rising at once, both in sense and association, into 
a higher range of feelings. Perhaps it may not be free from criticism, 
but it is a picture that illustrates his power, not only of reproducing 
nature to the sight through the medium of art, but also of conveying 
to the sympathies the moral of its beauty and grandeur. ” 


Stout. Isn’t there some story or other about that picture ? 


Tre Coronet. I have heard as much as this, that a short time 
after Bryant’s eulogy on Cole, the picture was sent to his louse, as 
much to his surprise as probably to his satisfaction. It had been 
painted by Durand for Mr. Sturgis, whose idea of introducing the 

inter and the poet into one of the wild landscapes of the Catskills, 

been so happily executed by the artist. 


Stout. By the way, what an industrions fellow old Masters must 
have been to have painted all these pictures of his that they keep 
bringing over to this country, and selling at auction. Pray, where did 
he paint ? 


Florer. Mr. Stout, your ignorance is appalling. Instead of one 
man, as you suppose, the term, “ old masters,” applies to all the great 
painters who have given dignity and glory to the art; whose works 
were the boast of the age in which they lived, and have been the glory 
of every succeeding generation. Did you never hear of Raphael, 
Rubens, Titian ? 


Stout. Oh yes, now I remember, I’ve got one of Raphael’s pictures 
myself. I bought it at an auction in Clinton Hall, six years ago. It’s 
a cattle piece ; four cows in the foreground, and three grazing at their 
leisure in the distance. Figurative, you understand. [It fits in be- 
tween the windows, as if it was painted expressly. 


Tne Coronet (who had appeared somewhat ty during the 
last remarks). But seriously, Milledoller, where do all these pic- 
tnres come from that they sell as genuine works of the old mas- 
ters ? 


Milledoller. ‘That is one of the mysteries of the trade. [ believe it 
has been ascertained, satisfactorily, that enough Rubens’s have been 
sold to outnumber by four times the quantity of pictures he ever paint- 
ed, and so of pretty much all the t painters. It is safe to con- 
clude that not a single picture y ever been seen or sold in 
this country, which was really the work of either Raphael, Titian, or 
Rubens, to enumerate no further—hardly any are ever sold in Europe. 
And yet scarcely a day passes that one hasn’t the +: paoesrand of mak- 
ing himself master of a chef d’euvre by one of the old masters. Mock 


Blunt. 1 remember once strolling along the streets of a neighbor- 
ing city, when I was attracted by the flag of an auctioneer, and 
entered. He was holding at arm’s length an obscure canvas, some 
thirty inches by eighteen, which he had just disposed of. Gentlemen, 
says he, I assure you, and you know my experience in this business, 
upon my honor as a man, this is the cheapest Old Master that has ever 

through my hands. What I say I wish you to understand. 

his is the cheapest Teniers I ever disposed of. You will believe me 

mtr af this is the first genuine, original Teniers I ever sold under 
ten rs! 


Milledoller. Many of our 


am buyers seem to be in the same 
notion. Though they allow 


undreds for tens, yet they must change 
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, ‘nomy of Paris. Capital safety valves against more dangerous excite- 
much too for the best works of American artists, who, as a class, | 
as 


them into thousands before they arrive at the European standard—and 


id, judging at least from their own complaints. The idea 
ee ~% Titian rar tiventy dollars when you have to pay a thou- 


sand for a Gray ! 


oneL. American Painters have not as much reason to. 
unit of the public as some of them seem to suppose. Quere, If 
he P blic hav’n’t some cause to complain of the painters. Is not con- 
the pu ous popularity and appreciation generally the reward of the 
pa = arsed artist? What do we know of the enius of Apelles | 
pt apart from the praises of the ancients who witnessed its 
achievements in their own day ?_ The same after the Revival of paint- 
: Fra Angelico might have been an Archbishop; Raphael, a Car- 
fiea) Guido amassed and squandered a great fortune. The beautiful 
os which makes Leonardo da Vinci die in the arms of Francis I., 
ps a fiction or not, is a reflection of the truth. Titian was 
sill upon by Charles the Fifth, and at his death even- the 
pr of the plague then raging fearfully in Venice, did | 
not prevent his honorable and ceremonious burial. No, the artist 
more than any other man, perhaps, is sure of receiving his reward— 
the patronage of princes, the applauses of the people—when it has 
been fairly earned. ‘Till then, he neither deserves nor should expect 
it. At this time the public favor waits for the genius that shall com- | 
mand it. If our artists want good pay and great popularity, let them | 
paint good pictures. I like the Art-Union for this reason, especially, | 
that it makes a demand upon the native talent of the country. Whe- | 
ther it is an indication of the progress of the Arts is another question ; , 
bat certainly it is, to a great degree, an indication of their present | 
state. If its walls are covered with poor pictures, it proclaims the | 
poverty of American Art, for it stands ready ee good | 
pictures, pay a good price, and hang them in a g light, where 
a hundred thousand people will be sure to look at them. Oar | 
artists cannot say that they are piping and nobody is dancing as long | 
as the Art-Union is ready to lead off at the tune of a thousand dollars 
apiece for the first pictures they buy. 


Blunt. Yes, the Art-Union is just the thing wanted in the present | 
state of the public taste. It brings people in contact with the arts, ex- | 
cites their interest by a varied and well sustained exhibition, and by | 
giving every one who chooses a participation in the whole scheme of | 
the Society. There is a pleasant atmosphere about the Gallery which | 
softens down one’s critical acerbities as soon as he enters, and if there | 
was only one good picture in the whole collection it would be worth the 
while of any man to turn out of his way for the sake of a moment's | 
glance at it, if no more. 


{ 

Stout. Youare all vastly dull to-night. Literally, you understand. | 
Isn't there anything in the world to talk about besides paint brushes | 
and pictures ? 


Milledoller. O, a thousand things—the last news from Europe, for | 
example—by which it appears that the newspapers may, after all, anti- ' 
cipate a general war to fill up their columns with, if that conscientious | 
conservative, the Emperor Nicholas, will only stick to his text, and) 


hold out long enough against the spirit of the age. , re 

Blunt (fumbling in his ets). Stop a minute, I’ve got an Epi- | 
gram on Me voce ediiiect. Was there everanything so pat? I'll find | 
itina second. And Mr. Blunt produced and read the following 


EPIGRAM. | 
Beware of the Ides of March 
Was the warning in olden Rome, 
That premonished the Cesar’s end, 
And promised bright days to come. 
But now the reverse disturbs 
The modern Czar in his ease, 
Who hears as his warning cry 
Beware of the March of Ide(e)s ! 


Tae Coroner. There seem to be some symptoms of revolutionary | 
life again in Paris, where they were getting quite peaceable and 
Sagnant. Louis Napoleon is provokingly permanent, and enormously 
respectable. He behaves very much as ifhe considered himself bound | 
over to keep the peace of Europe. 

Altic. The season for revolution hasn’t begun yet. During the | 
winter the Parisians have felt no need of such extraexcitement. The 
Princess Demidoff’s balls for the Republican aristocracy, the Jardin | 

balls for the intermediates, and the ten sous balls for the | 

— and grisettes, have restored the social system to its old equili- | 

um. By the way, Blunt, did you ever see one of those peculiarly | 
ian affairs, a 10 sous ball ? 

Blunt. O, yes. They area very striking feature of the physiog- 


LEE eee 








ments. What a perfect delirium of dancing is kept up at their festivi- 
ties. And yet if the polka is in the centre, the police are in all the 
corners. ‘They present the strangest mixtures of freedom and 
propriety. 

Allic. Your experience corroborates mine, which if you choose I 
can give you in extenso. Listen for a minute. 


THE SALLE MONTESQUIEU. 
A PARISIAN REMINISCENCE. 
From the doors of the Trois Fréres Provencaur, 
Rich realm, where the code is the Carte, 
And the cooks are the monarchs supreme, 
And the dishes the triumphs of art ; 
I sauntered, digestively slow, 
Through the lines of the dazzling Arcade, 
And forth to the Rue de Valois, 
And the gloom of its parvenu shade ; 
Thence on, in the dusk of the night, 
Through Quartier, passage, and rue, 
Till I chanced where the gas lamps blazed bright 
In front of the Salle Montesquieu ! 


The fagade loomed large in the dark, 
The doors opened wide cn the hall, 
And forth, from the merry within, 
To the street came the sound of the ball ; 
The jeune gens were flocking in crowds, 
With each the grisette of his taste, 
The knights of the Joinville cravat, 
And the dames of the miniature waist ; 
I followed their footsteps, delighted, 
And paid at the door my 10 sous, 
As set forth in the bill that invited, 
“ Tout le monde a la Salle Montesquieu !” 


The blaze from the chandelier poured 

On the crowd as they wandered at will, 
Now, thronged in the gay promenade, 

And now, in the’mazy quadrille ; 
In full flourish the orchestra played, 

As scorning a moment’s repose, 
Incessant the scrape of the fiddles, 

Tremendous the crash at the close ! 
The dancers kept up with its notes, 

Such contortions St. Vitus ne’er knew, 
As astonished my wondering eyes 

On the floor of the Salle Montesquieu ! 


How bright were those beaming black eyes, 
Those smiles and those dimples how sweet, 
How the roses bloomed fair on each cheek, 
And the ringlets waved wild in the heat ; 
What odds if the color was rouge, 
What odds if the tresses were false, 
As they gleamed in the Polka’s gay maze 
Or whirled in the magical waltz ; 
Farewell to the circles refined, 
Where beauty is tiresome and true, 
And hail to the flashier charms 
Of the belles of the Salle Montesquieu ! 


Alas, for the faded passées ! 
On back benches unnoticed they sit, 
While before them the belles of to-day, 
In the pride of their merriment flit ; 
Alas, for the charms that have fled, 
For the wrinkles that show in their place, 
For the voice that has ceased to allure, 
And the smile that has changed to grimace ; 
In vain are pomatum and paint 
The graces of youth to renew, 
’Tis the new generation that reigns 
To-night in the Salle Montesquieu ’ 


+ ’Tis la jeune France that flourishes here, 
She has found the arcanum at last, 
As forlorn as the faded coquette, 
In her eyes are the forms of the Past ; , 
Religion is tiresome and old, 
The day of morality’s done, 
A bas with the troublesome prude, 
And vive the more witty Lionne ! 
What’s Liberty worth with restrictions ? 
From the tri-color banish the blue ; 
The refuge of Freedom is France, 
And her shrine is the Salle Montesquieu ! 
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Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Rosert Carrer & Broruers have in press— 
McGhee’s Exposition of the Ephesians, 1 vol. 8vo. 
MeFarlane’s Mountains of the Bible, 12mo. Legh 
Richmond’s Domestic Portraiture, 12mo. Christ 
Receiving Sinners, by John Cummings, Author of 
“ A Message from God,” &c., 18mo. The Com- 
plete Works of Henry Kirke White, 8vo. Jeremy 
Taylor’s Sermons, 8vo. new edition. A new edi- 
tion of Opie on Lying. A neat edition of Brown’s 
Concordance, 24mo. Sketches of Sermons on the 
Miracles, by the Author of the “ Pulpit Cyclope- 
dia,” 12mo. Discourses by the Living Divines of 
England, 8vo. The Boy’s Book, by Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney. The Girl’s Book, uniform with the 
preceding, by the same author. Cowper's Poeti- 
cal Works, in two neat 16mo. vols. Young’s 
Night Thoughts, elegant edition, 16mo. 

Samvet Hart, Sen., will publish “ Haynes’s 
Baptist Cyclopedia,” or Dictionary of Baptist Bio- 

phy, Bibliography, History, Antiquities, &c. 

art I. complete in 24 monthly parts. 


(Correspondence of the Literary World.) 
Burrato, April 10, 1849. 
CommerciaLLy, Buffalo is a respectable pocket 
edition of New York. What it is now, in a 
literary sense, I will not say ; but it is destined, 
ere long, to become an octavo, at least. In addi- 
tion to the flourishing publishing house of Grorce 
H. Dersy & Co., spoken of in my last letter, we 
are soon to have here the whole establishment of 
the Puinneys of Cooperstown. Three of them 
have formed a partnership with F. W. Breen, book- 
seller, of this city, and are to remove here in a 
few weeks. There are, I believe, but few larger 
publishing houses in the State than theirs, and 
their coming will add materially to the business of 
the place. 

The History of the Holland Purchase, by O. 
Turyer, is out, and will reach your city about the 
time this letter does It is a notable circumstance 
that the first book stereotyped in Western New 
York, is a History of Western New York. The 
mechanical execution of the work is certainly cre- 
go to the publishers, Messrs. Jewert, THomas 

0. 

Mr. O. G. Sreeze, bookseller and printer of 
this city, has in press the Life and Writings of the 
late Georce P. Barker, of this city. Mr. B. was 
one of the oldest members of the Bar in Western 
New York ; an active and very conspicuous poli- 
tician, and a man of genius. ‘There are many in- 
teresting incidents connected with his public life, 
which, properly recited, and placed in eonnexion 
with the able and more important productions of 
his own pen, will be likely to constitute a valuable 
work. It will appear in one 12mo. volume, and 
be out in two or three weeks. 

Messrs. Dery & Co. will soon put to press a 
new work, called “ Letters to Young Men,” by 
Dr. Alcott, the popular author of the Young 
Man’s Guide. 

The Winter Course of Lectures before the Medi- 
eal University of this city close this week. Three 
of the Professors in this Institution, Drs. Hami.- 
ton, Furr, and Wuire, reside in Buffalo. The 
new college buildings are nearly completed. I 
may speak of them more fully on a further occa- 
sion. Yours, &e., J 


Pusiic Lisrarizs.—A return moved for by 
Mr. W. Ewart, M.P., shows that the total number 
of volumes of printed books received, from 1814 
to 1847 inclusive, under the copyright acts, by the 
trustees of the British Museum, amount to 55,474; 
and the number of parts of volumes, including 
music, to 80,047. The number of maps, charts, 
&c., received since 1842, amount to 187, and 
the number of parts of maps, &c., to 131. 
The total number of volumes of printed books 
contained in the library of the Museum at 
the end of the year 1848, amounted to about 
435,000; the number of maps, plans, and 
charts, to 10,221; the’ volumes of Manuscripts 
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to 29,626; the rolls of various kinds to 2,946; 
the number of charters and instruments to 23,772 ; 
the number of MSS. on reed, bark, and folded, to 
208; the number of papyri to 55; and the num- 
ber of seals and impressions to 851. ‘The number 
of volumes in the Bodleian Library of Oxford is 
about 220,000, and the number of MSS. 21,000. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, FROM 
277TH TO 19TH MARCH. 

Adams (R.)—Memoir. By 'T. Mann. 18mo. pp. 204, cl. 
Qs. 6d. Adderley (C. ats on Human Happiness. 
12mo. pp. 84. cl. 2s. 6d. Aldis (J.)—The Excellent Glory. 
12mo. pp. 198, cl. 2s. Gd. ae (R.)—Visions of the 
Times of Old, 3 vols. 8vo. cl 2s. Blyth (J.. M.D.)— 
Outlines of Qualitative Chemical Analyvis, for the use of 
Agricultural Students. 12mo. pp. 56, and 17 Tables, 5s. 
Brande (J.)\—Popular Antiquities of G. Britain, cl. 5s. 
Burder (H. F.)—Notes on the apeairise. Post 8vo. pp. 
270, cl. 5s. Burton (J. H.)—Political and Social Economy. 
12mo. pp. 348, cl. 2s. 6d. Chambers (R).—The His of 
Scotland. Pt. 1, sq. 18mo. swd. 2s. 6d. (Bentley s Cabinet 
Library). Chart (A) of the Sacred History of the World. 
Fol. cl. 21s. Chateaubriand.—An Autobiography, by 
Chateaubriand. Vol. 1, 12mo. pp. 228, bd. Is. (Parlor Li- 
brary of Instruction, Vol. 1). Cockburn (W.)—A New 
System of Geology. 8vo pp. 64, cl. 38. 6d. Cooper (J.)— 
Sermons on Events in Sacred History. 12mo. pp. 298, cl. 
6s. Coote ‘H.)—The Homologies of the Human Skeleton. 
8vo. pp. 108, 4s. 6d. Craig (J.)—Comfort for Mourners. 
8vo. pp. 220, bds. 7s. 6d. Cumming (J.)-—Apocalyptic 
Sketches. 2d Series, 12mo pp.584,cl.9s. Duckect(G.F.) 
Technological Military Dictionary, German—English-— 
French. New ed. German part, 8vo. pp. 406, cl. 22s. 6d. 
Dudley Cranbourne; or, a Woman's Uistory. In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. pp. 813, bds. 31s. 6d. Essay (An).—The Kra- 
ken, Sea Serpent, and other Sea Monsters; with Iilust. 
8vo. pp. 64, swi. 2s. 6d. Euripidis Tragedie Sex. 18mo,. 
pp. 312, cl. 3s, 6d. Fitzgerald (J. E.)—Charter and Pro- 
ceedings of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with reference to 
the Grantof Vancouver's Island. 12mo. pp. 310, cl. 6s. 
Fleming (R.)—The Rise and Fall of the Papacy. 1I2mo. 
pp. 148, cl. 2s. Fleury (L.)—History of the Discovery of 
America: for Children. ‘Transl. I2mo. pp. 154, cl. 2s. 6d. 
Florist’s Journal (The) and Gardener's Record. Illustrated 
with col. Engs. 8vo. pp. 374, cl. 12s. Foote (J.)—Lec- 
tares on the Gospel according to Luke. 8vo. pp. 1932, cl. 
18s. Ford (D. E.)—Congregational Psalmody. Obl. pp. 
174, cl. 8s. Fox (W. J.)—Lectures to the Working 
Classes. Vol. 4, 12mo. pp. 308, cl. 5s. 6d. Georgina 
Hammond: a Novel. By Mrs. M. Daniel. In 3 vols. post 
8vo. pp. 942, bds. 31s. 6d. Gilray’s Caricatures. Folio, 
half bd. morocco, £8, 88. Goethe's Prose Works. ‘Trans- 
lated by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison. Vol.2, 12mo. pp. 544, el. 
3s. 6d. (Bohn’s Standard Library, Vol. 43). Gray (J.) 
—The Earth’s Antiquity in Harmony with the Mosaic 
Record of Creations. By J.Gray. 12mo. pp. 220, cl. 6s. 
Hodges (Eliz.)—Soothing Thoughts for Sorrowing Hours. 
Pp. 140, cl. 3s.6d. Innes (G.)—Sermons oo eae in the 

ent at Cannobie. 12mo. (Edinb.), i , cl. 5s. Ips- 
wich Series of Temperance Tracts. Vol. 1, Nos. 1 to 100, 
12mo. cloth, 3s. Jewish Missionary (The). A New and 
Literal Interpretation of the Prophecies with reference to 
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the Restoration of the Jews and the Reign of the Idol 


Messiah. 12mo. pp. 506, cl.6s. Knight (W.)—A Diary in 
the Dardanelles. Fep. 8vo. pp. 122, cl. 5s. Landor (E. 
W.)—Lofoden; or, the Exiles of Norway. 3 vols. t 
8vo. pp. 638, cloth, 2s. Law List (The), corrected to Jan. 
1849. 12mo pp. 650, red sheep, 6s. 6d. Lethbridge (C. 
G.)—Poems by. Fep. 8vo. pp. 100, cloth, 4s. 6d. Liguori 
(S. A. M. de).—The Life of 8. Alphonso Maria de Liguori. 
Vol. 3, 12mg. pp. 458, cl. 4s. Parker (H. W.)—A Digest of 
the Law relating to the Relief of the Poor. 8vo, 720, bds. 
27s. Poetry, Past and Present: a Collection for Every 
Day Reading and Amusement. 18mo. pp. 390, cloth, 4s. 
6d.; mor. 7s. 6d. Practical Fly Fishing. By Arundo. 
12mo. pp. 70,swd.2s Pridham (C.)—An Historical, Po- 
litical, and Statistical Account of Ceylon and its Depen- 
dencies. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 888, cl. 28. Pusey (E. B.)— 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister prohibited by 
Holy Scripture. S8vo. pp. 270, 6s. Quinton (J. A.)— 
Heaven’s Antidote to the Curse of Labor; or, the Tempo- 
ral Advantages of the Sabbath 12mo pp. 164, cloth, 3s 
6d. (Working Men's Essay on the Sabbath, Ist Prize). 
Rickards (S.)—Short Sermons for Family Reading. Pp. 
372, cloth, 9s. Ruxton (G. F.)—Life in the Far West. 
12mo. pp. 328, cl.6s. Sacred History of the World: from 
the Dutch. 12mo. (Leeds), pp. 348, cl. 3s. 6d. Sehmitz 
(L.)—Latin Grammar. 12mo. pp. 330, cl. 3s. 6d. (Cham- 
bers’ Educational Course). Sedgwick (J.)—A History of 
France, for the Use of Schools. 12mo. pp. 249, cl. 3s. 6d. 
Selections of Homilies delivered at the Coiebration of the 
Holy Communion. 8vo. (Edinburgh), pp. 354, cloth, 7s. 
6d. Servants’ Hall (The): A Tale. Smo. Wr 298, cl. 3s. 
6d. Shadows of the New Creation ; or, the Night of Sor- 


(T.)—The Prineiples of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus Simplified. 12mo. pages 254, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Thurston (Wm.)—Guide to the Gold Regions of 
Upper California. Useand Abuse. A ‘Tale. Post8vo. 
pp. 454, cloth, 10s. 6d. Ward (Mrs.)—Recollections of an 
Old Soldjer. 12mo pp. 290, cloth, 6s. Whack (B.)— 
The Mystery of Iniquity Revealed. 12mo. pp. 296, swd. 
2s, 6d. (Wharton J.\—The Elements of Plane Trigo- 
nometry. 12mo. pp. 170, cloth, 4s.6d. Wilme (B. P.)— 
Handbook for Mapping, ya &e. By B. P. 
Wilme. 4to. 24s.; colored, 40s, orsiey (H.)—Juve- 


nile De . £100 Prize Essay. Post 8vo. pp. 280, cl. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One Square of 18 lines, each insertion, 





Thirty lines 2 gan 

One Column, “ “ se rs 

Half a Page * “ i. an 

One Page, “ “ - . 1000 
Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each insertion. 

YEARLY TERMS. 

Eighteen Lines, : - : 

Thirty Lines, ‘a 

One Column, 150 00 

Half a Page, . 20 00 

One Page, . 400 00 





STOR LIBRARY BUILDING.—By the direction o 

the Trustees, the time allowed for sendin 

for + A nega, is extended to the Ist day of M 
42) 2 


& in plans 
ay. 


JOS. G. COGSWELL, Superintendent, 





A. M. Merwin, Auctioneer. 
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BY BANGS, PLATT & Co. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, April 25th, at 7 o'clock. 
PRIVATE LIBRARY.—A large and valuable Private 

Library of choice editions of Standard and Miscellaneous 
Books, embracing peer fine London copies of rare works 

FRIDAY EVENING, April 27, at 7 o'clock. ‘ 
An unusually large sale of Law Books, a part of which 

are as follows, viz: — 

Common Law, viz:—Caines’s Cases in Error, New 
York, 2 v. ; do N. York Reports, 3 v. ; Johnson's do do. vy, : 
Cowen’s do do. 9 v.; Wendell's do do. 26 v. ; Denio's do do, 
Jv; Barbour’s do do. 2v.; Hill's do dv. 7 v.; Dallas's 
United States do. 3 v.: Cranech’s do do. 9 v. ; Wheston’s do 
do. 12 v.; Peter's do do. 17 v.; Howard’s do do. 6 v.; Lord 
Raymond's do. 3 v.; Campbell's do. 4 v.; Taunton's do. 
4 v.; East’s do. 16 v.; Durnford & East’s do. 8 v. ; Wilson's 
do. 3 v. 

English Common Law, viz:—Strange’s Reports, 2 y.; 
Bosanquet & Puller’s do. 5 v.; Dyer’s do. 3 v.; Coke's do, 
Tv.; Blackstone's do. 2 v. : Grotius, 3 v. ; Viner’s Abridg- 
ment, 8vo. calf, 30 v.; U. 8. Statutes at large, 8vo & y.; 
New York Digest, 4 v.; Harrison's do. 5 v.; Comyn’s ¢o 
(by Day), 8 v. ; Peter's United States, do. 3 vs. 

Chancery, viz:—Hopkins’s Chancery Reports, | y.; 
Johnson’s do do. 7 v.; Paige’s do do. 10 v.; Barbour's 
do do, 2 v.; English do do. 2i v.; Vesey Jr.'s do do. 20 v.; 
do Supplement, 2 v.; do Sen.’s Chancery Reports, 3 v.; do 
Beames's do do. 3 v.; Atkyn's do do. 3 v.; Eden's do do 
2v.; Ball & Beatty’s do do. 2 v.; Jacob & Walker's do do 
2v.; Peere William's do do 3 v ; Brown's do do. 4¥.; 
Bridgman’s Index, 4 v.; Equity Digest, 4 v. 

Also—U nited States Digest and Supplement, 5 v. ; Peiers- 
dorf’s Abridgmeut and Supplement, 17 v.; Equity Cases, 
abridged, 3 v. ; Kent's Commentaries, 4 v. ; Phillips's Evi 
dence, 4 v.; Jarman on Wills, 2v.; Smith’s Leading Cases, 
2v.; Abbot on Shipping, | v.; Bouvier's Law Dictionary, 
2 v.; Angell & Ames on Corporations, 1 v. ; Massachusetts 
Reports, 17 v ; Minot's Digest, interleaved, 2 v. 

‘Together with many other of the most approved ele 
mentary Works ia Common Law and Equity, Digests, 
Indices, &c. 

N. B—As the books to be offered in this sale are from 
several private law libraries, there will be duplicates of 
many and triplicates of several. 

Catalogues will be issued five days previous to the sale 


Parcel Sale of English and American Books 
TUESDAY, MAY 15th, and following days, 
Wilt be offered a large and very attractive Collection of 
ENGLISH BOOKS, 
Just received from London, Liverpool, and Edinburgh. 
Also valuable Invoices of 
AMERICAN BOOKS, 


Embracing many of the best publications of this country 
a2i It 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 258—12} cents. Con 
tents—1. Madame de Maintenon, Fraser's Mage 
zine. 2. Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, Dubin Universi- 
Magazine. 3. Supernatural Beings, Vew Monthly 
lagozine. 4. Hartley Coleridge, Transcript. 5. Hy Ses 
and land to California, Gen. Smith, Mormons, Com 
mercial Advertiser, Rochester Democrat. 6. Children, 
Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe. 7. From the Grey to the White, 
Chambers’s Journal. 8 Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Dublin University Magazine. 9. Last Moments of Ts! 
leyrand, W. Y. Evening Post. 10. The Last Bourbon 
Do. 11. Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life, Dublin Uni 
versity Magazine. 12. Melville’s New Book. Mardi. it. 
World. 13. Austria in her New Development, Specto/or 
14. Russian Movements, Ezaminer.—Poetry. Fleta oa ; 
T'wo Missionaries ; L charge thee to Remember; Life 
Land in an Hour Glass ; My Own Place ; Lines on 4!' 
Short Article —Mr. Dyce Sombie’s Lunacy Case. 


Washington, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature ot 
science, which abound in Europe and in this quueny, - 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It conta ae 
deed the exposition only of the current literature » © 
ish language, but this by its immense extent and ~ 44 
prehension includes a portraiture of the human ™ ni 
the utinost expansion of the present - @. ADAMS. 
ear, 


Published weekly at six dollars a by. 
a2] It P E. LITTELL ke CO., Boston. 
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————_—_ 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
2 Barclay st., Astor House. 


LIST OF WORKS ON 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Agassiz (L.)—Monographies d’Echinodermes 
vivans et fossiles. 4to. 4 parts, with Atlas, compl. 
28 00. 
—__—_—_—_-— Etudes critiques sur les Mol- 
lasques fossiles. Large 4to. 4 vols. with 37 Plates, 
$30 00. 


—_——_———— Nomenclator Zoologicus, con- 
tinens nomina systematica generum animalium 
tam viventium quam fossilium secundum ordinem 
alphabeticum disposita, adjectis autoribus libris in 
quibus reperiuniur, anno editionis, etymologia et fa- 
miliis ad quas pertinent, in variis classibus. Fasc. 
1—12. $14 00. 





Histoire naturelle des poissons 
d'eau douce de \’Europe centrale. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
41 Plates _in folio, $42 00. 


—_————— Etudes sur les Glaciers. 
32 Plates, folio, $11 00. 


Systeme glaciaire ou recherches 
sur les Glaciers, leur mechanisme, leur ancienne ex- 
tension et le role qu’ils ont joué dans I'histoire de la 
terre. 1 vol. 8vo. with 3 Maps and 9 Pilates in folio, 
$14 00. a2i tf 


ELEGANT FRENCH CLASSICS, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
EAVITT & CO. will publish next week, for the use 
of Schools, new and beautiful editions of two of the 
most popular and fascinating books in the French lan- 


guage. 
CORINNE, OU L’ITALIE. 
Par Mug. De Srart. 
Nouvelle édition. Revue et Corrigée. 

One of the greatest of British statesmen, Sir James 
Macinrosu, once wrote as follows :—* [ swallow Corinne 
slowly, that I may taste every drop; I prolong my enjoy- 
ment, and really dread its termination. Powerful and ex- 
traordinary ! a sirgle sentence has excited more feel- 


ing, and exercised more reason, than the most faultless 
models of excellence !” 


PICCIOLA : 
THE PRISONER OF FENESTRELLA; OR, CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. 
By X. B. Sainrine. 
During the eight years which have elapsed since the 


first appearance of Piccioxa, it has assumed the position 
of a classic. It has been crowned by the Academi 


8vo. 








To Teachers, Principals, “ea Cantweliere 
of Schools, Academies, and Colleges 
throughout the United States. 


New and Important School Books, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 


No, 14 North Fourth street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


And for Sale by Booksellers and Country Merchants ge- 
nerally in the United States. 


THE CHILD'S 
FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 


BY A DISTINGUISHED PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
A Small Quarto, 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS MAPS, 


On a New and Improved Plan, and over One 
Hundred beautiful and original Cuts. 


Forming the most complete and attractive Primary Geo- 
graphy yet published in this country. 


This elementary work, as also the larger School Geogra- 
phy named below, contains as much or more geographical 
nformation and better arranged, than any other geogra- 
phy now used in the schools of this country, for the 
truth of which the publishers particularly request all 
teachers to examine for themselves. Copies for examina- 
tion will be furnished gratis. 











New School Geography. 


SMITH’S NEW 
COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND 
ENGRAVINGS, 


And particularly adapted for all Common Schools, 
Academies, &c. &c. 

This is a new work, and all persons ordering, will please 
say Grigg, Elliot & Co.’s Edition of Smith's Geography. 
This work is on a New Plan, in quarto form, by which 
arrangement the Maps and Reading Matter are displayed 
upon the same page, and the acquisition of Geographi- 
cal Knowledge greatly facilitated. Illustrated with 
Maps and Numerous Engravings. By R. M. Smrru, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 

This popular School Geography is deemed, by all Teach- 
ers who have examined it, the best publication of the 
kind extant. 

There is no School Book ever issued from the American 
press, that is more highly recommended than this invalu- 
able elementary work; and it will be universally intro- 
duced into all the Private and Public Schools in the United 
States, if real merit is taken into consideration; and all 


Teachers are particularly requested to give it a candid 
examination. a2i 3t 





Frangaise, and has passed through numberless editions, 
from the costly and elegant édition de luze, to the cheap 


volume for Schools. 
LEAVITT & CO., 
191 Broadway. 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


From London, 
B® to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
Prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TA & RENNIE. 


Broadway, N Y. 
Opposite Trinity Church. 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS. 


W. A. GREENE. 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engrav- 
ee et eee es cece Cotes oh colon 
eve va 
a 5 Secon Rn Gah ned’ welere mantess, in 
or imported to order. 
Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 


its of the Fine and useful Arts. 
gt rR 
Promptly attended to. 


a. ated exiles from W. A. Oolman’e stock fareisBod st 
completed with him “¢ fi7ef 


a2] 2t 
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PARIAN STATUETTES. 


Executed under the Superintendence of 
“ Felix Summerly.” 
fe SUBSCRIBER has just received from London a 
new supply of the above Artistic productions. 
Among them will be found Powers’s “ Greek Slave,” 
Una and the Lion, Ariadne, Rose of England, Lily of 
France, and some other articles, entirely new, to which 
he invites the attention of persons of taste. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


PORTFOLIOS FOR ENGRAVINGS. 


A Variety of sizes and styles, constantly on hand, and 
for sale by JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway. 
a2l tf 


The First Prayer in Congress. 


SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY H. 8. Sapp, 
From an original Picture by T. H. Matteson. 
With a graphic description from the pen of the venerable 
Joun ADAMs. 
WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
—_ the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate cade inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
P $3; a few copies on India A $5. 
Just JOHN NEAL, 
56 Carmine street, New York. 
THE SPIRIT OF '76. Price $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 25 








BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. nll3m 





~ D. APPLETON & CO. 
HAVE NOW READY. 





In one volume 12mo. of 300 pages, large type, price 25 cts. 


LES CONFIDENCES. 
CONFIDENTIAL DISCLOSURES ; 


Or 
MEMOIRS OF MY YOUTH. 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


Author of “ The History of the Girondists,” “ Raphael,” 
&c. 1 vol. 12mo. paper covers 25 cts. cloth 50 cts. 


The present translation has been expressly prepared in 
this country, and every line of the original is very ac- 
curately rendered from the French. 


PROF. HOWS’ 
FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


The Shakspearian Reader ; 


A COLLECTION OF THE MOST APPROVED PLAYS 
OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Carefully revised, with Introductory and Explanatory 
Notes, and a Memoir of the Author. 


Prepared expressly for the use of Classes, and the Family 
Reading Circle. 


BY JOHN W. 8S. HOWS. 
PROF. OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


—— The Man, whom Nature’s self hath made 
To mock herself, and Truru to imitate.—Spenser. 


One vol. I2mo. of 450 pages. Price $1 25. 


At a period when the fame of Shakspeare is “ striding 
the world like a colossus,” and editions of his works are 
multiplied with a profusion that testifies the desire awak- 
ened in all classes of society to read and study his im- 
perishable compositions,—there needs, perhaps, but little 
apology for the following selection of his works, prepared 
expressly to render them unexceptionuble for the use of 
Schools, and acceptable for Family rexding. Apart from 
the fact, that Shakspeare is the “ well-spring” from which 
may be traced the origin of the purest poetry in our lan- 
guage,—a long course of professional experience has 
satisfied me that a necessity exists for the addition of a 
work like the present, to our stock of Educational! Litera- 


ture. 
NEARLY READY, 


PUTZ AND ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Manual of Ancient Geography and 
History. 
BY WILHELM PUTZ. 
Principal Tutor in the Gymnasium of Duren. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
EDITED BY THE REV. THOMAS K. ARNOLD, M.A., 


Author of a Series of “Greek and Latin 
Text Books.” 


One volume, 12mo. 


This Work supplies a desideratum in our Classical 
3 afllt. 
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Officers for 1849. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, Presiwenrt. ANDREW WARNER, Corresponpine SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr., Recornpine Secrerary. 


Committee of Management. 


GEORGE W. AUSTEN, PROSPER M. WETMORE, ABRAHAM M. COZZENS, ANDREW WARNER, 
JAMES H,. VAN ALEN, CHARLES H. RUSSELL, MARSHALL 0. ROBERTS, BENJAMIN H. JARVIS, 
HENRY J. RAYMOND, NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr. FREDERICK A. COE, JOHN H. AUSTEN, 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, JOHN P. RIDNER, LEFFERTS G. COLES, JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 
WILLIAM B. DEEN, | WILLIAM J. HOPPIN, ROBERT KELLY, PHILIP HONE, 


EVERT A. DUYCKINCK. 


Executive Committee. 
ABRAHAM M. COZZENS, CuHarrMan. 
ANDREW WARNER, FREDERICK A. COE, 
WILLIAM J. HOPPIN, | BENJAMIN H. JARVIS, 
PRESIDENT AND TREASURER, Ex-Orricio. 
SuPERINTENDENT—J. WILLIAM MOORE. 


PLAN. 


Every subscriber of FIVE DOLLARS is a member of the Art-Union for the year, and is entitled to all its privileges. 
The money thus obtained (after paying ry exp ), is applied, 

Finst.—To the production of a large and costly ORIGINAL ENGRAVING from an American painting, of which the plate and copyright belong to the Institution, and are used 
solely for its benefit. Of this Engraving every member receives a copy for every five dollars paid by him. Members entitled to duplicates are at liberty to select from the 
engravings of previous years. Whenever the funds justify it, AN EXTRA ENGRAVING OR WORK OF ART is also furnished to every member. Every member also 
receives a full Annual Report of the proceedings, &c., of the Institution. 

Srconp.— To the purchase of PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE, STATUETTES in Bronze, and MEDALS, by native or resident artists. These paintings and sculptures are pub- 
licly exhibited at the Gallery of the Art-Union till the annual meeting in December, when they are PUBLICLY DISTRIBUTED BY L omens the members, each mem- 
ber having one share for every five dollars paid by him. Each member is thus certain of receiving in return the value of the five dollars paid, and may also receive a 
painting or other Work of Art of great value. 

Tuirp.—The Institution keeps an office and FREE PICTURE GALLERY, always open, well attended, and hung with fine paintings, at 497 Broadway, where the members in 
New York receive their engravings, paintings, &c., and where the business of the Institution is transacted. 

Fourtu.—The Butiertin of the Art Union, which has now been enlarged to include in addition to the usual Catalogue of Pictures and List of Subscribers, particular 
descriptions of Works purchased for Distribution ; news of interest in relation to the Fine Arts, extracts from the Correspondence of the Institution, Woodcut I! |ustrations 
of Paintings belonging to the Gallery, and generally such matters of interest connected with the Art-Union as may be desirable to Subscribers, will be furnished gratui- 
tously to Honorary Secretaries, and to those Members who, after paying their subscriptions, shall signify their desire to have it forwarded to them by Mail. To all others 
the price will be six cents per number. 


Distribution of the Engravings, and the Annual Report of the Year 1848. 


The Engraving of “ Queen Mary Signing the Death Warrant of Lady Jane Grey.” upon steel, and measuring 23 inches by 15} inches, was finished early in the year, and 
has been in the hands of the printer ever since its completion. Prints are being taken from it at the rate of fifty per day, and the distribution of them will commence about the 
first day of May next. 

An effort will be made to deliver them as nearly as possible in the orderof the receipt of subscriptions. Those Honorary Secretaries, therefore, whv transmitted the 
earliest reniittances may expect to be first supplied. The Outline Illustrations of Rip Van Winkle will be ready for delivery at the same time with the “ Queen Mary.” 

The “ Transactions’ will be published and distributed atthe same time with the engravings. 


The Engraving for the Year 1849. 


The plate of “ Youth,” being the second picture of Mr. Cole’s celebrated series of the “ Voyage of Life,” is in progress under the skilful burin of Mr. James Satie, who will 
eee ne | make it the best large landscape engraving ever executed in this country. Asmail etching of this picture will accompany the volume of “Transactions,” about w 


be publishe The Medal for the Year 1849. 


The subject of this medal is the head of Colone! Trumbull, in continuation of the series of distinguished American Artists, commenced by the representations of 


Allston and Stuart. 
Bronze Statuettes. 


A Committee was appointed some time since by the General Board, to inquire into the expediency of procuring statuettes in bronze for distribution at the next annual 
meeting. The London Art-Union for several years has expended most judiciously a portion of its funds in encouraging this branch of Art. ‘There has always been a difficulty 
in this country in obtaining proper workmen, which is the principal reason why reduced copies in bronze have not already been made of several exquisite statues, modelled by 
our own artists, and which seemed peculiarly adapted to this mode of treatment: ‘This obstacle has now been removed, and there are here at present several persons! tely 
arrived from Europe, who are fully competent to undertake this kind of work. Indeed, the small bust of an Indian, beautifully modelled by Brown, has been reproduced io 
bronze by one of these artists in a very satisfactory inanner. A resolution has accordingly been passed, in accordance with the recommendation of the Special Committee o 
inquiry, that Mr. Brown be commissioned to mode! a statuette in bronze, twenty inches in height, illustrative of Indian form and character, and that twenty copies in bronze be 
cast for distribution among the members of the year 1849. 


Etchings in Outline for the year 1849, 


A set of Outlines, similar to the illustrations of Rip Van Winkle, will undoubtedly be published for the members of the present year. The Special Committee upon Engrav- 
a — ~~ subject under consideration, but have as yet made no Report upon it to the General Board. Due notice shall be given as soon as that body pass a decisive resolution 
n relation to it. 


The List of Paintings already purchased for Distribution 


INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING 
To which Additions are now being made every week, 








Letter,’’ by J. B. PLAGG; “Fruit Piece,” by 8. ROESEN ; “ Diamond Cove at Sunset, Portland, Me.,” by CHAS. E. BECKETT ; “The Sailor Boy ;” “ Petrarch’s Laura,” by 
8.8. OSGOOD; * Duck Shooters,” by W. 


. tud 
D. W. C. BOUTELLE; “ Middlefield Falls, Ct. ;"" “ Recollections of Kauterskill Clove,’ by R. W. HUBBARD; “ Jack the Giant ee Cee RUT ERPORD 6 _ 
A e n 


H 
NORI; “ Land . Pic-N +99 46 * be ° te ” 4 4“ +” « The Last Moments 
andscape. Pic-Nic Party ;” “ Roman Ruins, with figures,” by B. M. MCCONKEY; “ Roman Girl sy i Fak ew td ; — Vow ; TE HINCKLEY ; 
shing Boats, ete..”” by JAS. HAMILTON ; “ The Woods of Graeffenberg,” by J. F. RUNGE; “ Distant View of Albany,” by WM. HART; “Scene - = : 
Helderburg Mountain,” by WILLIAM HART; “ Burnt Out,” by CHAS. F. BLAUVELT ; “ View on the Valley of the Little Beaver,” by JNO. L. MARTIN ; “ Italian Ti 


BAKER; “ eee aS, meg my ef by F. KENSETT; “The White pa, N. H.,” by ar BOARDMAN ; = Peasant ner by 
; “ Portrait o nt Lover,” ‘ ; “My Co! the Creek ;” “ land Home,” . 3; c 
down Channel,” by @. R. BONFISLD; “indian Chief,” by # EASTMAN, rad al 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


MARDI, 


AND A VOYAGE THITHER. 


H E 
OF 
12mo. 2 


~ 


mo. 


g. Our author, it will be remembered, took in many of the knowing ones in his former 
works,—but we fancy the present will puzzle them more; at least, it has posed us. It 
has struck our head like one of those blows which set everything dancing and glancing 
before your eyes like splintered sun's rays. The scenery is painted with great spirit. 
The sharks and other fish of the sea are described in the manner of Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner. The images are brilliant. The adventures superb."—London Lit. Gazette. 

“ Mardi with all its fascinations, its unique style, its beautiful language, its genial 
humor, its original thoughts, its graphic descriptions, its poetic flights, its profound rea- 
sonings, its philosophic reflections, its gentle religious teachings, its inimitable whole, 
stretches before us like a new world, and the mental eye can never weary of gazing 
upon its strangely beautiful landscape.”"— Evening Mirror. 





Benjamin Franklin: His Autobiography. 
With a Narrative of his Public Life and Services. 


By REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Elegantly printed and embellished by numerous engravings from exquisite designs by 
J. G. CHapman. 


The work is complete in 8 Nos., 8vo. Price 25 cents per number; or, handsomely 
bound in cloth, $2 50. 


It is printed on superfine paper, from new and legible type. In typographical appear- 
ance, it will compare favorably with the elegant, embellished publications issued by 
English, French, and German publishers, Indeed it is a luxury to read typography so 
distinct ; and the interest of the perusal is much enhanced by the frequent occurrence 
of the well-executed and appropriate engravings by J. G. Chapman. 

Those who have never read the Life of Franklin, should, by all means, procure a 


RMAN MELVILLE. 
“OMOO” 


volumes muslin, $1 75. 


Sewn 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


copy of the Harpers’ edition: it is a book that cannot be read studiously without much | 
intellectual and moral benefit. The simplicity of the author's style,—resembling, as it | 


does, that of the old writers of idiomatic English,—the reflections ia which he indulges 


during the narration,—mostly the result of a long experience and close observation of | 


men and manners,—no less than the interesting character of the events themselves,— 
render the Autobiography of this eminent natural philosopher, moralist, statesman, and 
a a production of deep and lasting interest. American youth would profit by 
its perusal, 

These engravings are extremely beautiful and effective ; some of the best specimens, 
we think, that have ever emanated from the pencil of Mr. Chapman. The work will be 


regarded as one of the most choice and attractive of the day; it will possess, also, an | 
enduring fame ; for the excellent style in which the printing and paper have been pro- 


duced, as well as the exquisite illustrations, independent of the intrinsic value of the 


| 
‘ 
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Se None who read our extracts will contest the power of the picture, or not long to see 
what vision was next revealed to the adventurers. How the narrator and his Achates 
fall among the savages ; how they rescue a maiden about to be offered as a human sa- 
crifice, who is well nigh as beautitul as Maturin’s Immake; how subsequently the nar- 
ritor being received by the Mardi Islanders, is fain for security's sake to accept the 
greatness thrust upon him. The story of their boat voyage impressed us strongly in a 
strange witch-like way. It is full of pictures from the under world.””— Lond. Atheneum. 

“It does not need our commendation to insure ita wide circulation.’—New York 
Courier and Enquirer. 

“ These volumes are an intellectual treat, a rich banquet for the lovers of genius. 
Nothing has ever emanated from the press of the precise nature of this ‘ Mardi.’ ’’—Sun. 


work itself, must long secure it a prominent place among the best productions of art.— 
Spirit of the Times. 

It is incomparably the most elegant edition of this valuable work—the designs, the 
engravings, the type and paper, all of the best character; and we rejoice that this edi- 
tion will make Franklin better known to his countrymen;—of whom they are justly 
proud for his eminence as patriot, statesman, and philosopher.— Baltimore American. 


Agnes Morris; or, The Heroine of Domestic Life. 


12mo. 





Price 25 cents. 


A CLASSICAL ATLAS 


TO ILLUSTRATE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


Comprised in Twenty-five Maps, showing the various Divisions of the World as known 
to the Ancients. Compiled from the most authentic Sources. With an 
Index of the Ancient and Modern Names. 


By ALEXANDER G. FINDLAY, F.R.Y 8. 8vo. $3 75. 


Memoirs of My Youth. 


By A. DE LAMARTINE. 
Author of “‘ Tbe History of the Girondists,”’ “ Raphael,”’ &c. 
8vo. Price 25 cents. 








Mordaunt Hall; or, A September 
Night. By Mrs. Marsh. Author of “ Angela,” “ Two 
Old Men’s Tales,” “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 8vo. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Midnight Sun. By Miss Bremer. 


Jacob Abbott. 
an elegant 
Muslin, 60 cts, 


History of Alexander the Great. 
12mo, with an Liluminated Title-page,| 
Map, and numerous 


History of Congress, Biographical an 







By.| The Shipmaster’s Assistant and Com- 
mercial Digest. By Joseph Blunt, Counsellor at Law. 
Bound in plain or law sheep, $4 50. 

| The following titles of subjects will show the range 

d | taken by the author :— 


Masters, Mates, Seamen, Owners, Ships, Navigation 





fine Engravings.' 


Author of “ Brothers and Sisters,”’ “ The Neighbors,’ 
&c, Translated by Mary Howitt. 8vo, Price 124 cts. 


History of Queen Elizabeth. By 
Jacob Abbott. 12mo. Elegantly printed, with an II- 
luminated Title-page, a Portrait of Sir Francis Drake, 
and numerous fine ravings on Wood. Muslin, 60 
cents, 

This, with Mr. Abbott's other ‘‘ Popular Histories,” is 
an attempt to relate history, without any embellishment, 
or any deviation from the strict truth, in such a manner as 
o render it attractive to the general reader. The author, 
itis believed, has succeeded eminently : his volumes have 


—— charm of the novel, while they deal only with 


The Caxtons: A Family Picture. By 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. PartI. 8vo. Price 18} cents. 


Roland Cashel. By Charles Lever. 


Author of “Charles O'Malley,” &c. Part I. Price 


<5 cents. 

The Union of Church and State. By 
Rev. B. W. Noel, M.A. 12mo. musilin, $1 25. . 

Oregon and California in 1848. By 
J. Quin Thornton. With an Appendix, including 
recent and authentic Information on the Subject of 
the Gold Mines of California, and other valuable 
Matter of Interest to the Emigrant. Ilustrated with 


® Map and other fine Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 
muslin, $1 75. 


Raphael: or, Pages of the Book of 
ag Twenty. By A.de Lamartine. 8vo. Price 
The Englishman’s Greek Concordance 
of the New Testament; including a Concordance to 
Proper Names, with eopious Indexes. The whole 
ing a complete Concordance, and a t 


perfec 
of Testament Greek. 8vo. sheep 
erira, #5; muslin, 673 


Political ; comprising a History of Internal Improve- 
ments from the Foundation of the Government. em- | 
bracing also Historical Notices of various Political 
Events, &c.&c. By Henry G. Wheeler. Ullustrated | 
by Steel Portraits and Facsimile Autographs. 2 vols. 
8vo. muslin, $3 per vol. 


An Elementary Treatise on Mecha- 
nies; embracing the Theory of Statics and Dynamics, 
and its Application to Solids and Fluids. By Augus- 
tus W. Smith, LL.D. 8vo. muslin, $1 50; sheep, 
$1 75. 

We have no doubt that this is the book in its depart- 
ment for our colleges. The style is beautifully chaste and 
perspicuous ; the diagrams are plain and well defined, and 
the whole exactly suited for a text book.— Christian 4dvo- 
cate and Journal. 


‘ 

The Thousand and One Nights ; or, | 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Translated by | 
E. W. Lane. Elegantly printed and riehly Iiustrated. 
2 vols. muslin, $3 50. Also in other styles. 


The Moral, Social, and Professional 
Duties of Attorneys and Solicitors. By Samuel War- 
ren, F.R.S. Muslin, 75 cts. 


Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thos. 
Chalmers, LL.D. 12mo. $1 per volume. Five vols. 
have been published, comprising Daily Scripture 
Readings, 3 volumes, and Sabbath Scripture Read- 
ings, 2 vols. 

The outpourings of a spirit in which simplicity and 
pera wisdom are beautifully combined—London Eza 
mer. 


History of Hannibal the Carthaginian. 
By Jacob Abbott. 12mo. with an Illuminated Title- 
page and numerous fine Engravings. Muslin, 60 cts. 

History of Charles the First of Eng- 


land. By Jacob Abbott. With a fine Portrait of 
Hampden, and Illuminated Title-page, and numerous 












































Laws, Revenue Cutters, Custom House Laws, Impor- 
tation, Clearing and Entering Vessels, Drawtender, 
Freight, Insurance, Average, Salvage, Bottomry and 
Respondentia, Factors, Bills of Exchange, Exchange, 
Currencies, Weights, Measures, Wreck Laws, Qua- 
rantine Laws, Passenger Laws, Pilot Laws, Harbor 
Regulations, Marine Offences, Slave Trade, Regula- 
tions in Southern Ports respecting Colored People, 
Navy Pennons, Consuls, Commercial Regulations of 
Foreigo Nations, Tariff of the United States, Rigging, 
Sea Terms, Warehousing and Collisions. 
The work is an octavo of nine hundred pages, hand- 
somely printed and substantially bound.—National Era. 


The Life of Wesley ; and Rise and 


Progress of Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq., 
LL.D. With Notes py Samuel T. Coleridge, Esq., 
and Remarks on the Life and Character of John Wes- 
ley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the 
Rev. Charles C. Southey, M.A. Second American 
Edition, with Notes, &c. by the Rev. Daniel Curry, 
A.M. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $2. 


Hall’s Complete Works : With a brief 


Memoir of his Life, by Dr. Gregory, and Observations 
on his Character as a Preacher, by the Rev. John 
Foster. Edited by Olinthus Gregory, LL.D., and Rev. 
Joseph Belcher. Portrait. 4 vols. 8vo. Sheep extra, 
$6 


| The sermons and discourses are wonderful compositious. 
| —London Quarterly Review. 


‘Jay’s Complete Works: Comprising 
‘his Sermons, Family Discourses, Morning and Evening 
Exercises for every Day in the Year, Family Prayers, 
Lectures, Lives of Cornelius Winter and John Clark, 
&c. Author’s enlarged Edition, revised. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Sheep extra, $5 50; Muslin, $5. 

We are astonished at the variety and unction that are to 
be found iu these spiritual effusions.— Monthly Review. 


Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises 


For the Closet, for every Day in the Year. Portrait. 
8vo. half mor. $1 50; muslin, $1 25. 





other elegant Illustrations. 12mo. muslin, 60 cts. 
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MR. COOPERS NEW SEA TALE. 


LO™DOAN POV LOOP DPO AAAS 


NOW READY. 
THE SEA LIONS; 


Or, The Lost Sealers: A Tale of the Antarctic Ocean. 
By lJ. FENIMORE COOPER. 


Author of ‘* Oak Openings,” “* Jack Tier,” ‘‘ The Crater,” &c. &c. 


2 vois. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 
im geaten of of this story the author has sought for his characters a new field—that of the Antarctic Circle—wherein his inimitable descriptive powers have the 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


a2l PusiisHers, 222 Broapway. 


IN PRESS. 


TREATISE ON THE EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 


By AMBROSE TARDIEU, M.D. 


Assistant Professor to the Faculty of Medicine, and Physician of the Central Bureau of the Hospitals of Paris. 
BEING LECTURES DELIVERED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE OF PARIS. 


Translated from the French. By SAMUEL LEE BIGELOW, M.D. 
WITH AN APPENDIX. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY, 1849. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


a2l it Pus.isHEers, Boston. 


FRENCH, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN BOOKS. 


fattent ba = 











The Subscribers would invite attention to this branch of their business. 
THEY HAVE LATELY MADE LARGE ADDITIONS FROM 


Paris, Brussels, Madrid, and Turin, 


OF SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


AND OTHER INVOICES ARE ON THE WAY. 
Their Stock of PARIS SCHOOI, BOOKS embraces the best in the various Departments that are published, and is well worthy of the attention of all who are interested in 


the subject. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


Detoils may be given in future Advertisements. 
American and Foreign Booksellers, 
alatf 411 BROADWAY. 





Longfellow’s New Book. 





Will be Published early in May, 


KAVANAGH: A TALE. 


By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


AUTHOR OF “EVANGELINE,” “HYPERION,” “VOICES OF THE NIGHT,” &c., &c. 
Onr Votume, 16mo. Crorn. Price 75 cents. 


Early Orders, addressed to the Publishers, will be supplied before the work is for sale in Boston. 
TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


ad Comngz or WasnincTon anv Scuoot streRts, Bostor. 
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NEW 
MEDICAL & SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
Now Ready. 


ANESTHESIA ; or the Use of Chloroform, Ether, &c., 
in Surgery and Midwifery. By J. Y. Simpson, M.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Midwifery in the University of 
Edinburgh, &c. &c. In 1 vol. octavo. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN 
in Health and Disease. By Thomas Bull, M.D., Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. From 
the third London edition. A neat 12mo. Volume. 


Recently Published. 


MORFIT’'S CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTIC MA- 
nipalations : A Manual of the Mechanical and Chemico- 
Mechanical Operations of the Laboratory, &c. &c. With 
423 Illustrations. 


RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
Medical Sciences, No. 8, for January, 1849. 


RANKING’S DIGEST OF MEDICAL LITERATURE, 
for the years 1845, 46, 47, and 48. In 4 volumes, 8vo. 
sheep. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
Medical Science. Edited Wy Francis G. Smith, M.D., 
and David H. Tucker, M.D. No. 3, for March, pub- 
lished monthly. 


MEIGS ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
STILLE’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 


TUCKER'S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MID- 
wifery. 


Nearly ready for Publication. 


NOAD'S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. With additions 
by an American Editor and numerous I\lustrations. 


HARRIS’'S DICTIONARY OF DENTAL SURGERY 
and Medical Terminology. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 

BARTH AND ROGERS’ MANUAL OF AUSCULTA- 
tion and Percussion. A new and improved edition. By 

Francis G. Smith, M.D. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
Medical Science. No. 3, for March, 1849. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
m% tf PHILADELPHIA. 


4 . 
Elisworth’s Delineator. 
Y the use of this Instrument, any person may, without 
any know.edge of Drawing, make a correct outline of 
any object, or reduce and en arge drawings with great 
facility and fect accuracy. ‘o professional Artists it 
will be found invaluable, and to! Amateurs its results will 
be very gratifying. Specimens of drawings made with it 
can be seen on application to the Subscriber, who is 


Agent for the Inventor. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
Repository of Fine Arts, 
alder 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 
CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 
iV hasestablished himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 61 Wall street. 
Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 
Bes, 35 for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
as, 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 


improvements of arra tand construction, prepared 
for transmission — with working detailed Drawings, 
Specifications, a ae directions for the execution of 


the work where the vantages of rsonal ntend- 
nT net he bad. se 











‘NEW TEXT BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


Will shortly Publish 
REID & BAIN’S CHEMISTRY AND ELECTRICITY. 
This work is one of the Volumes of Chambers’s Educa- 
tion Course, revised by D. M. Reese, M.D.,LL.D. Part I. 
Death “ Chemical Phenomena of Daily Life,’ by 
Si A 
n, ventor of t ectric or 


Be ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

a New Edition of another volume of Chambers's 

Educational Course, embracing a New Chapter on Geo- 

eraphical Geology and the improved seate of the Belonce. 
- WILLARD'S HISTORIC GUIDE. 

ay to the Tem 


wy Dee, ers by Emma Willard, Author 


1 
WATTS ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. 


aig ait Denman's Questions, designed for Schools. 


or Map of Time, and Universal | 75 
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The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT'’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with a on the finest 
sized , and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial s - Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
— over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal Quarto. 
{n neat, plain binding, 


- from $3 to$ 5 
In Turkey morocco, yy 


extra, gilt edges, ° “ 6to 12 
with splendid Plates, “ Wt 15 
“ Bevelled side, gilt clasps and Iilumi- 

nations, . fs é . ; “ to 25 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 

The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 

In neat, plain binding. . from $3 to $ 5 

In Turkey morocco, giltedges,. . . “ 6to 12 

s « ty ~ splendid Steel Engrav- 


oe, . ‘ ° 15 
“clasps, &c. with plates and Illumina- 

tions, . . ° I5to 

In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 2to 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
In neat, plain binding, from 1 75 to 2 50 


In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, of is 250 to 5 00 
“ “ with splendid Steel En- 
gravings 3 50 to 8 00 


“ clasps, &c. with Plates and Iliu- 
minations, ° ’ ‘ - 1000 to 12 00 
{n rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 1200 to 20 00 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 


In neat plainbinding . . . . 
* Imitation, gilt edge ° . ° $i 
“ Turkey, super extra ° ° ‘ 1 
S ye: 3 with clasps . 2 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 


A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo with large 
type, and steel plates. 








In neat, plain binding ° - « 50 cents to 1 00) 
“ tucks, or pocket book style - 3 * w100] 
* roan, imitation, gilt edge - 100 “ to1 50 
“ Turkey, super extra ‘ é - 15 “ to2 00 
« ns “ giltclasps . 250 “ to 3 50 
“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ to7 00) 

J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

mlltf Philadelphia. | 
VIRGIN GUM; 

OR 


PURE WHITE INDIA RUBBER. | 


HE Subscribers beg to inform the Stationery Trade 

that they are now prepared to supply them with the | 
above article either by the pound or (to Jobbers) by the 
100 Ibs. having the only lot now in market. Of its supe: | 
riority over the Manufactured Black Stationers’ Rubber, | 
comment is unnecessary. 


SAMUEL HART & CO. 
160 Market Street, Phila. 
mi17 tf 82 John Street, New York. 


WPER’S COMPLETE WORKS: Comprising his 
Life, Letters, and Poems, now first collected, by the 
introduction of Cowper's Private Correspondence. Edited 
by the Rev. T. 8. Grimshawe. 1 vol. royal 8vo., illustrat- 


ed, $3. 
MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS ; or, The March of 
Intellect, by Miss Catherine Sinclair. 12mo. 75 cents. 
MODERN SOCIETY ; a Sequel to the above. 75 cts. 
GOSPEL SONNETS; or, Spiritual ; in six parts 
—I. The Believer’s Espousals. It. The Believer'’s Join- 
ture. ILI. The Believer’s Riddle. IV. The Believer's 
Lodging. V. The Believer's Soliloquy. VI. The Be- 
liever’s Principles. By the late Rev. Ralph Erskine. ‘To 
which is now prefixed, an account of the Author's Life 
and Writings; witha fine portrait. 16mo. $1. 
CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev. Dr.Tyng. 8vo. $1 50. 
LECTURES ON THE LAW ANDGOSPEL. By do. 
8vo. $1 50. 
THE ISRAEL OF GOD. By do. Enlarged. 8vo. $1 50. 
TACITUS’ WORKS, translated. &vo. $2. 
XENOPHON’S WORKS, do. 8vo. $1 25. 
FERGUSON'S ROMAN REPUBLIC. 8vo. $1 50. 
PALEY’S HORE PAULINE. 12mo. 75 cents. 
KRUMMACHER’S LAST DAYS OF ELISHA. 12mo. 





cents. 

WATER DROPS, By Mrs. Sigourney. 2d edition. 
8mo. 50 cts. 
Just 


American Medical Journal for April. 
LEA & BLANCHARD 


The American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences. 


No. 34, New Series, for April, 1849. 
Epitep sy ISAAC HAYS, M.D. 


CONTENTS. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Memoirs and Cases—[—On the Intimate Structure and 
History of the Articular Cartilages. By Joseph Leidy, 
M.D. (With two plates.) 

1l—Observations on Hydrophobia, with cases, in one of 
which chloroform was administered with a favorable 
result. By Samuel Jackson, M.D. 

[if—Hlistory of Five Cases of Pseudo-membranous 
Laryngitis or true Croup; in three of which the Opera- 
tion of Tracheotomy was performed, and in two success- 


fully. 

1V—Extraets from the Records of the Boston Society 
for Medical Improvement. By Samuel Parkham, M.D., 
Secretary. 

V—Report of the cases of Small-Pox, received into the 
ee City Hospital in 1845-6. By ¢. W. Sargent, 


Vi~—Cases of Ovarian Dropsy, with Remarks. By E. R. 
Peasiee, M.D. 

Vilt—Effects of Chloroform as a Narcotic Agent. By 
John C. Warren, M.D. 

Vill—Cases of Retroversion of the Uterus, with a de- 
scription of a New Instrument for its Restoration. By H. 
Bond, M.D. With two wood-cuts. 

IX—Extraction of a Glass Goblet from the Rectuam— 
Fracture of the Penis. Cases reported by W. 8. W. 
Raschenberger, M.D.,U.S.N. (With a wood cut.) 

REVIEWS. 


X—Obstetrics. The Science and the Art. By Charlies 
D Meigs, M.D. 
X1—Reports on Lunacy. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES—9 ARTICLES. 
QUARTERLY SUMMARY—FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Anatomy and Physiology, 3 articles. 

Organic Chemistry, 4 articles. 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy, 5 articles. 


Medical Pathology and Therapeutics, and Practical 
Medicine, 26 articles. 


Midwifery, 7 articles. 

Cholera, 7 articles. 

Anesthetic Agents, 6 articles. 

Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology, 2 articles. 

Miscellaneous, | article. 

AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Original Communications, 2 articles. 

Domestic Summary, 15 articles. 

Published Quarterly by LEA & BLANCHARD, at Five 
Dollars per annum. 

When paid for in advance, the Medical News and 
Library, a monthly periodical of 32 large octavo pages, is 


supplied gratis. 





Also, now Ready 


PRACTICAL PHARMACY, 


Comprising the Arrangements, Apparatus, and Manipula- 
tions of the Pharmaceutical Shop and Laboratory. 
By FRANCIS MOHR, Ph. D. 

Assessor Pharmacie of the Royal Prussian College of 
Medicine, Coblentz. 

And THDOPHILUS REDWOOD. 
Professor of Pharmacy ia the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. 

Edited, with extensive Additions, 

By PROFESSOR WILLIAM PROCTER. 

Of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

In one handsomely printed octavo volume, of 570 pages, 
with over 500 engravings on wood. 

The work is original in its design and complete in its 
execution. The most minute details are described with 
great accuracy, and the illustrations are so well executed 
and so numerous, that a cursory inspection of the work is 
sufficient to convince the reader of its great practical 
utility. It is a kind of work for which there has long been 
a demand in this country, comprising a very complete ac- 
count of all pharmaceutical operations, with the various 
modes of conducting them, as well as the apparatus.— 
Pharmaceutical Journal. 


ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 


By W. J. BRODERIP, F.R.S., &c. 


In one neat volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth. 

But we believe we do not exaggerate in het th 
since the publication of Gilbert White's “ Natural istory 
of Selborne,” and of the “Introduction to Entomol 
by Kirby and .no work in our language is better 
calculated to fulfil the avowed asim of its author than 








ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway. 


al4 


the “ Zoologieal Recreations.” 
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“COOLEY & KEESE 


WILL SELL 





At the late residence of the owner. No. 24 West 15th st., 


On TUESDAY EVENING, the 24th of April, 
and the following Evenings of the week. 
To commence at 7 o'clock, 


SUPERB AND UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 
Choice and Elegant Books, Catalogue of the Entire Pri- 
vate Library of Mr. Charies Delaforest, late Consul 
General of France: comprising a collection of over 


4000 RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 


In the French, English, Spanish, Dutch, and Latin Lan- 
guages; 

Together with a very extensive and costly variety of 
Iilustrated Works in elegant bindings,—including also 
nearly 5000 Original Drawings and Exquisite Engravings 
by distinguished artists, and some very rare and curious 

anuscripts, illuminated Missals, &c., &c —forming alto- 

ther a unique and unrivalled collection of the Choicest 
orks in the walks of Literature. al4 2t 
HE subscriber invites the attention of the Trade, and 
others forming Libraries, to the following valuable 
and interesting Works, which he will sell on the most 
favorable terms: 
MEMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
MARSH’S POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. 
LIFE OF THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN. 2 vols. 


8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIA FOX. 
HARP OF RELIGION. 
LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. 
RELIGIOUS POETRY. 
GUIDE TO TRUE PEACE. 
GURNEY'S HYMNS. 
THOUGHTS ON HABIT AND DISCIPLINE. By J.J. 


Gurney. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
f17 tf 347 Market street, PottapeLrut. 


STOR LIBRARY BUILDING.—The Trustees of the 
Astor Library have authorized the Superintendent to 
offer a premium of three hundred dollars for a plan of a 
Library Building which shall be approved by them, and a 
premium of two hundred dollars for the plan which shal! 
be adjudged to be next in merit. The dimensions of the 
building are to be sixty-five feet in front and one hundred 
and twenty feet indepth. The plan must be sent in to the 
Superintendent on or before the 24th of April next, from 
whom any further particulars in relation to the building 

may be learned at his office, 587 Broadway, New York. 

JOSEPH G. COGSW ELL, 
a7 3t Superintendent of the Astor Library. 


GREAT NOVELTY! 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 


Beg to inform the friends of the Fine Arts, that they will 
Publish, May Ist, a beantiful Statuette of 
Powers’s 


“GREEK SLAVE,” 


expressly executed on a larger scale than the English copy, 
by the celebrated sculptor GARBESELLE. 
This Statuette will be cast in Bronze, Porcelain, and 
Plaster. The various prices will be made public in a few 
weeks, when Subscriptions will be received. 




















To be also Ready, May \st, 
“A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA.” 


TAKEN FROM THE PAGODA. 


Executed in Paris, after the Original Picture, by 
R. de TRoprtanp, Esq. 


Woo abu ry’s 
COMPREHENSIVE 
GERMAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 


Being a new and easy method for the use of Beginners, 
and embracing all the rules and exercises requisite to 
a thorough acquaintance with the English 
Language. 

In addition to the peculiar merits of its simple and pro- 
gressive character, it is acknow yen! the first successful 
attempt at a system of notation by which the varied and 
difficult sounds of our letters are made intelligible to 
foreigners. Besides the usual matter embraced in a book 
of this character, is added a selection of lessons in read- 
ing. with full explanatory notes referring to elucidatory 
rules and remarks in the Grammar, to which also a com- 
plete vocabulary is added. 

M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 
m3 199 Broadway. 


A Popular Work, 
Nearly Ready. 
THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 


John Quincy Adams. 


By WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


In one large duodecimo volume, of 400 pages. 
Price $1 25. 





ALSO 
THE THIRD EDITION 


OF THE 
New Clerk’s Assistant. 
Revised and enlarged. Octavo. 
Price $2. 
Just Published 
THE 


“Generals of the last War with 


Great Britain.” 


By J. 8. JENKINS. 
Six Portraits. Price $1 25. 
DERBY, MILLER & Co., 
a73 Auburn, N.Y. 


MECHANICAL 
DRAWING BOOK. 


WE HAVE THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


A TEXT BOOK 


OF 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO SIZE. 
[llustrated by 
FIFTY-SIX STEEL PLATES. 


Containing over Two Hundred Diagrams. 











PRICE THREE DOLLARS. 


This book is designed for self-instruction as well as for 
schools; the practical problems are arranged progressively 
from the most simple to the more complex, and have been 
selected with a view to their practical application in the 
every-day business of the Engineer, Architect, and Arti- 
san. it also contains illustrations for drawing Plans, Sec- 
tions, and Elevations of Buildings and Machinery ; an 
introduction to IsomerricaL Drawine, and an essay on 
Linear Perspective and Suapows, by WM. MINIFIE, 
Architect and ‘Teacher of Drawing in the Central High 
School of Baltimore. 

03 Orders from the Trade solicited. 

WILLIAM MINIFIE & CO, 
m24 6t 114 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 




















[April 2). 
J. K. FISHER. 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 


79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n5 





FINE ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, 
WORKS OF ART. 


Williams & Stevens, 


No. 353 Broadway, a short distance above the Park 


Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engravings : 
Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c.,° ’ 


At constantly supplied with a full assortment in the 
above line; and their arrangements are such as to 
enable them to furnish every new and desirable publica- 
tion, simultaneously with its appearance in Europe. The 
popular works of Wilkie, Landseer, Ausdell, Herrins 
Stone, Brooks, &c., among the English ; and Delaroci.’ 
Vernet, Steuben, Scheffer, Overbeck, &c., among the 
French and German, will be found in all their attractive 
variety, constantly on hand. 


AND OTHER 


02] 





W RAYSON respectfully informs his friends and the 
e public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding, especially books for Private 
Libraries and Public Institutions, including Maps, Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
given especial attention for many years. The greatest care 
is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of letter press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 
skill and accuracy. 

Mr. Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentlemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq., of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, Hospital Library, James 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 
Eo. Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 

. B. The of Audubon’s work on the Natural 
History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically and substantially bound by intrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to hin 
at the Office of the Literary World, 157 Broadway, or at 
his place of business, 38 Oak st., corner of James. [17 3m. 


THE PEARL OF DAYS; 
Or, The Advantages of the Sabbath to the 
Working Classes. 


By A LABORER’S DAUGHTER. 
WITH A SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE 


THE HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 


With an Introduction 
By JOEL HAWES, D.D. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


By REV. J. H. HOTCHIKIN. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETU. 


Accompanied by a Portrait from Steel. 
Engraved expressly for this volume, and said to be an ac- 
curate likeness. 
M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel, 
m17 Corner City Hal! Square and Spruce street 





GRECA MAJORA. 
The Subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
‘Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Greea Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Dionysius Halicarnassas, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 

URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. 








A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York 
M. A. COLMAN again issues his ecard of thinks, 
and an invitation to the 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broadway), where . 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department 
literature, including the most Popular New Patiicatin’: 
are to be had at the lowest Many handred fine 0! 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists. 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, ' 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equa, 
if not superior to Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best apr — 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Travelling Maps. a” 
Stationery, are to be had here. i 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of bis 


, has the priviless ef 
transacting business on his own account at his store. 


N> .116.] 


———— 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS, Criricatty Examinen. By Dr. 

David Friedrich Strauss. 3 vols. 8vo. £1 16s. cloth. 
“The extraordinary merit of this book... . Strauss’s 
dialectic dexterity, his forensic coolness, the even polish 
of his style, present him to us as the accomplished 
pleader, too com etely master of his work to feel the 
tage or unseemly temper... . 


gu ity with the subject-matter of theo- 
jogical criticism, and an initiation into its technicul 
ogy.” — Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Re- 


iew, 1847. 

THE EDUCATION OF TASTE. A Series of Lectures. 
By William Maccall. J2mo. 2s. 6d. 

THE AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION. A Series of Lec- 
tures. By William Maccall. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. By William 
Maccall. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“It is a book worthy of perusal. Even those who 
can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will derive 
pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite 
touches of feeling, and the many pictures of beauty 
which mark its pages. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN 
Paul, Novalis, Goethe, Uhland, Ruckert, and from the 
French of Mickiewicz, an eminent Polish poet. By 
Henry Reeve, Esq., and John Edward Taylor. 12mo. 
elegantly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HONOR; or, the Story of the brave Caspar and the fair 
Annerl. By Clemens Brentano. With an Introduction 
anda Biographical Notice of the Author, by T. W. 
Appel. Translated from the German. Fecp. 8vo. gilt 


edges. 2s. 6d. 

THE DRAMAS OF IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, AND 
TorqvaTo Tasso, of Goethe: and the Marp or Or- 
teans, of Schiller. Translated (omitting some pas- 
sages), with Introductory Remarks, by Ansa Swanwick. 
&vo. cloth, 6s. 

THE ROMAN CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY. 
By E. Quinet, of the College of France. Translated 
from the French Third Edition (with the Author's ap- 
Ny = Cocks, B.L. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART, and his Relation to 
Calderon and Goethe. Translated from the Gerinan of 

Dr. Hermann Ulricl. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 
. Sketch of the History of the ish Drama before 
Shakspeare. R. Green and Marlowe. 
Il. S hakspeare’s Life and Times. 
IIL om ety Dramatic Style, and Poetic View of the 
World and Thi 


ngs. 
IV. Criticism of Shakspeare's Plays. 
V. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare of doubtfal Authority, 
VI. Calderon and Goethe in their relation to Shakspeare. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. An Oration on the Re- 
lation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from 
the German of F. W. J. von Schelling. By A. Johnson. 
Post 8vo. Torry: cover; 1s. 6d. cloth. 

THE WORSHIP OF GENIUS, AND THE DISTINC- 
tive Character or Essence of Christianity: an Essay 
relative to Modern Speculatiens and the Present State of 
Opinion. By Professor C. Ullmann. ‘Translated from 
the German by Lucy Sanford. The two works in 1 vol. 
post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE POPULAR WORKS OF JOHANN GOTTLIEB 
Fichte. With a Memoir of the Author, by William 
Smith. Vol. I. containing—1. Memoir of Fichte. 2. 
The Vocation of the Scholar. 3. The Nature of the 
Scholar. 4. The Vocation of Man. Post 8vo. cloth 
boards, 12s. 

*,* Either of these works can be had separately, 
bound in cloth. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT AGE, 
translated by William Smith. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 


7s. 

ulstonY OF THEHEBREW MONARCHY, from the 
Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE, being that of Albert 
Durer. For Devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent 
Maidens, as well as for the t and Instruction of all 
Christendom, given to the light. Translated from the 
German of Leopold Schefer. By Mrs. J. R. Stodart. 1 
vol. fep. 8vo ornamental am 6s. 

ITALY, PAST AND PRESEN ; or, General Views of 
its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. By 
L. Mariotti. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, £1 Is. 

“This is an exceedingly seasonable, intelligent, and 
interesting work." — Daily News. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Government. A Series of Essays, selected from the 
Works of M. de Sismondi. With an Historical Notice 
of his Life and Writings, by M. Mignet. T'ranslated 
from the French, and illustrated by Extracts from an un- 
published Memoir, and from M. de Sismondi’s Private 

sand Letters. To which is added a List of his 
Meeps oF =e he Preliminary Essay by the Translator 

THE LivE OF THE REV. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 

Written by Himself. With Portions of his Correspond- 


ence. Edited by John Hamilton Thom. Three 
mite ita Licons 


LONDON : 
Published by JOHN CHAPMAN, 142 Strand. and sold 
G. P. PUTNAM York ; PENINGTON, 


’ ew ; @- 
Philadelphia ; and JAS. MUNROE & Co., Boston. 
@lam6m 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


ee 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun Srreet, conneR or Gotp, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaBILITy with ELasticiTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cureap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 
HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


jyl tt 








CAREY & HART, — 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Recently Published 
A NARRATIVE OF THE 


Late Expedition tothe Dead Sea, 


FROM A DIARY BY ONE OF THE PARTY. 
Epitep sy EDWARD P. MONTAGUE 
(Attached to the U. S. Expedition Ship “ Supply”). 


With Incidents of Travel from the time of the Sailing of 
the Expedition in 1847, till the Return of the same 
in 1848, accompanied by a Colored Map 
of the Holy Land. 


In one vol. post octavo, 348 pages, cloth gilt, 81. 


“The results of that Expedition, we are satisfied from 
what has already appeared in the public prints upon the 
subject, are of a character highly honorable to the Ameri- 
can Navy, and of great importance to general science. 
To that Navy the world is indebted for the first complete 
exploration of that distant and unknown sea whose dan- 
gers had baffled hitherto the enthusiasm of individual 
enterprise, and the well concerted plans of more than one 
national undertaking. The veil which has forages hidden 
its mysterious coasts from the eyes of the scientific world, 
has at length been raised, and its bays and head-lands, its 
shores and its soundings, its tributary streams and bor- 
dering mountains, now lie before us mapped out with 
minutest precision; while its geological, mineral, and 
vegetable peculiarities are equally open to our closest 
scrutiny from the Judean Mountains to the rocky sum- 
mits of Moab; from where the Jordan loses its waves in 
the salt and sluggish flood, to where the mingling waters of 
El Jeib are ruffled by the hot breath of Arabian winds, 
and will soon be familiar ground; and the pilgrim of 
science, the student of sacred history, and the lover of 
oriental research, may in the quiet seclusion of their 
homes traverse with confidence its deserted shores, and 
sound its dense depths, and walk its crystallized floor. 
When we reflect that this hazardous enterprise has been 
accomplished by a handful of American seamen, we can- 
not forbear the expression of a just pride in the service 
which originated, and which has so successfully pro- 
secuted this important design."—Cummings’ Evening 
Bulletin. 

“* Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published a Narrative 
of the late Expedition to the Dead Sea, compiled from the 
diary of one of the party. It is filled with the incidents 
and adventures, and is Lendeomety illustrated with maps, 
&c., and altogether one of the most interesting books we 
have lately come across."’— Pittsburg Daily Despatch. 

“ Itoccupies a volume of over three hundred pages, and 
is from a diary by one ofthe party. It is illustrated with a 
map of the Holy Land, handsomely colored, and furnishes 
interesting sketches of incidents and adventures, from the 
time of the sailing of the expedition in November, 1847, 
until the return of the same in December, 1848. This is 
one of the most entertaining publications of the day. It is 
printed in good style, and is handsomely bound.”— 
Phila. Inquirer & Courier. 

“This isa very agreeable and entertaining work, pre- 
senting life in new aspects, even where, as on ship-board, it 


| has been already so much written about. The deeper 
| interest of the narrative begins with the start, or rather 
| the first attempt to start, over the mountains of Syria for 
| the great scene of the labors of the expedition of the Dead 
| Sea. The voyage from Lake Tiberias, where the boats 
} safely arrived by land carriage, down the rapid and wind- 
| ing Jordan, with the leaps over numerous falls; the 


spectacle of the thousands of pilgrims bathing in the 


| Jordan, in the celebration of the baptism of Jesus; the 
| explorations of the mysterious Dead Sea; all this is 


described in a rapid sketchy manner indeed, but furnish- 
ing a good outline of things.” —Christian Register. 
“The book is an interesting one, and among persons 


| who take pleasure in the explorations of this expedition 
| will meet with ready sale.”"— The City Item. 


“Ittells the incidents of the voyage, and of the ex- 


| plorations of the party, in an easy, gossiping style, and is 
| altogether a most entertaining book. ‘I'he writer seems to 
| have settled in his own mind that the Dead Sea covers 
| the site of Sodom and Gomorrah, and even believes that 
| the pillar of salt is the true representation of Lot's wife. 
| Whether he is right or wrong it will trouble any one to 
| prove that his opinions are incorrect.” —Eve. Bulletin. 

| “"Phis isa very lively account of an undertaking that 


has been the subject of a great deal of remark, and which 
has furnished an immense number of paragraphs to the 
newspaper press. The author takes the reader as if it 
were to the classical scenes he visited, and acts the part 
of an intelligent guide. The style of the book is agreeable 
and easy, and the facts which it contains will be found 
useful. The execution of the volume is good, and it has 
a handsome map of Palestine.”—Boston Daily Times. 

“ Towards the middle of the book the attention of the 
reader is aroused and the book continues interesting till 


‘the end. We have marked several passages which we 


may give in a fature number.”—Boston Eve. Gazette. 
“Our readers have doubtless noticed several publica- 
tions in relation to this volume, in which it is stated that 
the author did not accompany the expedition further then 
to Kaiffa, where the ition cere If so, he -_ 
managed to re a very interest’ ume upon 
hearsay Of others.” Baltimore American. al4tf. 
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* Sweetest bard that ever sung.” 





“In the volume before us the indecent expressions have all been omitted ; and that, 
too, without in any degree perverting or impairing the sense or meaning of the author, 
80 — reader will have no cause to regret the loss of the words that have been 
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“ We are grateful to the editor of this edition, and shall add it to our library, and use 
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Merchant's Magazine. 

“ The reception which the Family Shakspeare has experienced from the public has 
indeed been gratifying. [t has been commended by all those who have examined it, and 
censured by those only who do not ee to have made inguiry into the merits or de- 
merits of the performance, but condemn every attempt at removing indecency from 
Shakspearec.”’ 
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